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Editor's 
Introduction 


Your computer is waiting to challenge you. Arcade-style 
games, brain stretchers, word games and puzzles are all here 
and ready to entertain you. 

A wide variety of games are included in this book. The 
programs have been written by some of the most talented 
young programmers around, and represent a variety of 
approaches to solving programming problems. 

An examination of the listings should teach you many 
tricks and techniques to apply to your own programming. 
And once you have mastered the programs in their present 
form, you might want to try your hand at improving them. 
There is no such thing as a "perfect program," so these 
games are sure to benefit from your programming skill. 

All that now remains is for you to turn the page and enter 
the programs. | can only hope that you enjoy playing the 
games as much as we did when preparing this volume. 


TIM HARTNELL, series editor 


London 
March 1983 
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Author's 
Introduction 


The TS-2000 is an amazing computer; by comparison its little 
brother the 1000 is slow and crude, since the only way of 
playing a Space Invader type game is to delve into machine 
code. The 2000 offers the convenience of programming 
arcade games in BASIC. 

The programs in this book consist mainly of games. | have 
steered away from the stocking fillers such as Bio Rhythms or 
Sketchpad, not because | have anything against these pro- 
grams, just that they seem to crop up regularly in most micro 
magazines. 

Once you have typed in these programs don't stop there— 
improve on them. If you find a user-defined character that 
you think could do with a bit of slimming down, then change 
it! 


PETE SHAW 
Stanwell, Middlesex 
November 1982 


Programming 
Skills and 
Techniques 


Most of my programs start with a familiar layout: 

10 REM Program name | 

20 GOSUB 9000: REM User-Defined Graphics 

30 GOSUB 8000: REM Variables 

40 GOSUB 7000: REM Draw Screen 
Apart from making it easier to add lines when the computer 
is given a GO TO command, the computer searches from 
line one until it finds the line. When writing an arcade or 
action game—where speed is essential—this method of 
subroutining fractionally accelerates movement. 


Hints and Tips 

The 2000 has a number of hidden secrets which are not 

apparently obvious in the instruction manual, and some are 

not even mentioned. The hash symbol (# ) can be used in 

PRINT statements to print in various positions on the screen: 
PRINT# 1; “This is printed in the lower part of the 
screen”: PAUSE 0 

As you can see # 1 prints in the lower half of the screen, 

making a 24 line display possible. 

Timex-Sinclair computers are the only micros that | can 
think of which can only INPUT at the bottom of the screen; 
however, with the use of INPUT AT you can INPUT informa- 
tion anywhere you like on the screen: 

INPUT AT 22,0; AT 0,0; “What is your name”; 


LINE a$; AT 10,0; “What is your age”; (a$); " ”; a; AT 
15.0;(a$); ""s age is”;a;AT 20,0; "Press ENTER to conti- 
nue”;b$ 
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There are a number of disadvantages to this method. First, 
as you can see, the length of the lines are a problem; and, 
second, the BORDER color has to be the same as the PAPER 
color since the lower half of the screen extends to nearly all 
of the top part. (1 say nearly because it leaves one strip of the 
upper part of the screen which is clearly visible unless the 
paper and border colors are the same.) 

Throughout this book | have attempted to use UDGs 
wherever possible. My main help was a product called the 
"Print 'n' Plotter Jotter". This is a pad with two grids on each 
page, the bottom grid is 32 x 22, and is useful for planning 
out displays. The top grid is 64 x 44 and is the grid | use for 
defining my characters. You could use graph paper, but the 
squares are so small that UDGs become fiddly, and hard to 
define. 





EGG SAVIOR 


In this game you are the Egg Savior, and your task is to save 
poor, helpless eggs from the clutches of evil, tyrannical 
powers which restrain your movement by firing laser beams. 
You collect the eggs by running into the “X” below the egg 
boxes at the top of the screen; once you have picked up the 
eggs your man will turn green. You must negotiate the laser 
beams and put the egg in your egg box by running over the 
“2”. When you have collected half a dozen eggs you get 100 
points and a new screenful of eggs. 

There are a number of rules to this game: 

1. You cannot run over anything apart from the "X" or “-”; 
if you do then you lose a life. 

2. If you are hit by a laser, or lose a life in any other way, 
then you automatically lose the egg you are carrying; if 
you are not carrying an egg then you only lose a life. 

3. You can only carry one egg at a time; if you are carrying 
an egg and try to pick up another by running over an 
"X", then the "X" will disappear, making it impossible 
to pick up the egg in the egg box above the "X". 

4. You have three lives, which last about ten seconds 
when you first play the game, although with practice 
you can reach a reasonable score. 

Use the cursor keys to control your movement. 
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Savior 
tx 

eter Shaw 
rigimat idea by 
ichaet MHerrifiecid 

SA REM SAAT 

SS LET hi 

68 GO SUR dot 

7^ GO SUR aea 

328 GO SUB T PP o 

15Q PRINT AT h, din 

1608 LET h-he CINKEYS-"6" AND KASE 
*Y — i XNKEY$—'"7" AND bid): LET vav 
+CINKEY $=" B" AND v«31)- LINKEY $=" 
S* AND vou) 


E 
38 REM P 
Q 
M 


174 IF SCREENS "(hb wh <2" " THEN 
GO SUR 60998 
1586 IF RND>.5 THEN GO SUB Gs 


1980 PRINT AT h,v; INK 3+e995; "E 


191 BEEP .088,0 
288 IF lives: THEN PRINT AT 21 
0," You have been kit led 
". GO TO 1500 
210 P PRINT AT 21,Q; "Lives tert " 
ive 
‘238 PRINT AT 21,15; “Eggs cottec 
e dÄ n 
asa GO TO 150 
aaa STOP 


———- 


EGG SAVIOR * 21 


1500 BEEP 1,4: BEEP 1,4: BEEP .3 
24: BEEP 1.2,4: BEEP .75,7: BEEP 

: 1,6: BEEF . 3 BEEF 
3: BEEP i 


LUBA 
2085 


NK 5;” 


zarin 
2015 
2u24 
2590 


INK 


2518 


T 18, 
2 o 


Ga: 
ESva 
Saa 
6500 


6618 
ER 


a 
GO TO Gs 


63210 
70089 


e “sci TRB 23; 


+ 
+ 
1501 IF scohi THEN LET hi =s 


suain 


NEXT p: 


4: 
4. 
ec 
o play 
š E O TO 7&4 
IF egg9s=i THEN RETURN 
PRINT AT 1,v;' "AT 2,.v; I 


LET eggs=-1 

BEEP .1,1¢ 

RETURN 

IF eggs=8 THEN PRINT AT 
35°": LET h=h+1i: 

PRINT AT 17?,v; . 

v; OVER 1; INK 


h,v 


1 - 
diu EE 


ih ,v) 
IF b$- THEN GO “Tra 22242 
THEN GO TO 2588 
LET iives-iives-1i 
LET eggzs-e 
RINT AT h,v; FLASH 1; INK 
BEEP .1,-10: FOR p=1 TO 2 
RETUR 


URN 
GO TO ¿INT ¢(RND#3) +1?) 2100830 
PLOT 9,91: DRAW INK 2; BRIG 


DPRAW OVER 1;-243,8: PLOT OV 
¿254,m1: RETURN 
PLOT rit get DRAL INK 2, BR 


E 
DRAW OVER 1,040,120: RETURN 


PLOT Ae dde DRAW INK 2, BR 


i26: RETURN 
THEN 


SE 2 
DRAW OVER 1,8, 
IF SCREENS th, wv < 


RETURN 
LET m=8: PRINT AT e,0,' 
"High "hi 


‘Scor 
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76180 PRINT AT 1,n," 3 
Fe@ee FOR b-i FO ef 
Za3èa PRINT s; "A 
7Q4 š NEXT b 

FASO PRINT PT 2,n;" “3 


7064 FOR b=1 TO eia!) 
ZAZA PRINT INK 6; P” 
rasa NEXT b 

7e9@ OVER i 

76235 PRINT AT 2A,n;' "2 
7148 FOR b-i Tu D rad 

?3 19 + PE 6; Lu; 


7122 PRINT AT 3,n;” ma" 
2125 FOR b=3 TO etat: PRINT INK 
"x ";: NEXT b 


6; 

7136 LET n=n+(e ta) #23 +2 

71460 NEXT a 

7150 PRINT HT 8,9; INK 2,"79";nT 
o. 231. “Ve AT 4,0, "bar 

7158 PRINT RT 13,83; INK 1;"LJIL. 


11 
7165 PRINT AT 19,8; INK 1l;". . 
7 


a909 BORDER @: INK 7: PAPER @: C 


35018 DIM eid) 
3209 RESTORE T t FOR z=1 TO 4: 


BeBe LET h=18t: LET veis 

8044 LET sc =@: RANDOMIZE 

380568 LET mi=17:+8+4: LET wa=d2#8+4¢ 
: LET m3=21:r3a+4 

BQTA LET eggs =@ 

Bese LET tives=3 

mase LET tat=@ 

312484 RETURN 

3939 REM RAFFAELLA A 


3991 REM A Graphic ab 
8992 REM Y Graphic cd 
8993 REH LA Graphic ef 
8994 REM * 
32995 REH Be 
8996 REM Y 


Graphic 9 
Graphic h 
Graphic i 


8,243,243 
sasa DATA 
aaco DATA 
8,224,192 
3978 DATA 


Sese DATA 
3188 DATA 


2,192,120 
9119 DATA 


EGG SAVIOR + 23 


REM a+t+tittttttt+tititt+LtILZAIAF 
FOR a-UsR 


te a an ra USR ae j ae S d 
POKE a,user 

a: RETURN 
1,3,7,7,15,15,15,31 
128,392,224 ,224¢,24¢8,2¢ 
oi, 


31,31,31,15,15,7,3 
243,248, 24a, 248,248,24 


¿192,i192,192,i92,192,2>2 


d 3 a pa) 3 33 5 3GQ,7,7,255 
56,56, 16,284. 16,16,48, 


123,192 ,248,255,255,24 
255, 125.080,60, 50,24,24 


¿24 
39111 REM s*X£S5-3xE£XX£xXxfxrrixfixfifk 


91228 DATA 


3,2,2,3 


35584 LET sc=sc=18€@ 


95685 LET h=i1i8: LET wei: 
a INT AT @,@; “Scare 


LET tot 


“¿st 
LET bass 
` REEF .01,pP»: 





uui... 


teft 1 


Lives 


Eggs coliectes = 
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as L ISIS 


Lives tett Eag5 cottectag = 


Score a F Y HiuRB a 





di di di di L 


You Have been Killed 





BOX BOUNCE 


In this game you must keep the ball bouncing around the 
screen; you score points when you successfully bounce the 
ball off your bat (the square at the bottom of the screen). If, 
however, the ball hits the square on the side then you lose a 
life. You have three lives and | defy you to beat my top score 
of 20. Use key 5 to move left and key 8 to move right. 
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_ D l 
Scare 2 Lives tert 3 
a 
_ 
Score 6 Lives tert i 
score 2 Lives left 3. 


ið REM box -bounce 

20 REM Peter Shaw 

308 REM Original idea by 

Atan Dennis 

40 LET hi=a 

580 GO SUB 39200 

606 GO sua 2800 

65 PRINT AT 21,15;"tives teft 
” Lives 

70 PRINT AT 28,v;," " 

ae LET vev» (INKEY $="”a” AND ves 
312 -CINKEY $="”5” AND vè) 
e 39 PRINT AT 2),v; INK 5; BRIGH 


1 
105 PRINT AT a,b;" " 


BOX BOUNCE * 27 


118 LET a=a+m: IF adie e ati T 
HEN BEEP .05,10: LET m= 
HES” LET 5zbsn: IF b»3a "OR b<t T 


P 

1304 PRINT AT a, d'A INK ; "@ 

i40 IF ase OR azPe THEN' PRINT A 
T a,b; INK c;"." 

150 IF b=8 OR b=31 THEN PRINT P 
T a,b; INK c;:"0Q"” 

1608 IF a=12 AND bev THEN PRINT 
AT a,b; INK C ; ET ye CE «BS, 3S: 
LET sc=sc+2: LET 

T4 IF a=20 AND buy “THEN GO SUR 


5 
189 PRINT AT 21,0;"Score ";sc 
198 GO TO 7e 

509 PRINT AT 20,v; FLASH 1; INK 


sið LET iüives-liives-i 

SÉ EE AT 21,15; "Lives teft 
"; LIVE 

S2a mè Dei TO 20: DEER . sec, —D 
: NEXT 

S25 Ir" Lives =@ THEN GO TO Gs 
526 LET a=INT (RNDx53 +2: LET b= 
INT IRND+27) +2 


688 PRINT AT 2,18; FLASH 1; BRI 





sc 


pw Be ee You scor 
Dëzei TÉ Schi. THEN LET ħiss 
634 PRINT Highest score 


today "¿hi 
Mera INPUT i: Lene ENTER to ptay 
LINE as: GO TO sa 
SOU BORDER’ 1: PAPER 8: INK 7: C 


LA 

2985 LET v=iS: LET a=zINT (RND+S3 
$42: LET b=INT (ANDS3S27 +2 

8018 LET sc: LET m=i: LET n=i 

22820 LET cz&6: LET Lives=3 

8990 RETURN 

aaga FOR a=USR "a" TO USR "d's«?7 

data READ riam T PORE a,user 

9a2e@ NEXT RETURN 

"ESSE. RDUM 68,126, 255 ,2855,255,2s5€ 
A 

GER PATA 8,48W,8,68R,1265,255, I25,6 


osa DATA 8,25, 62,402 62,62,20,6 
2858 DATA 255,129, 12% ,229,329,12 
9,129,255 








NESSIE 





This game is a variation of Duckshoot in which your targets 
swim across the screen above you. You score points by 
shooting them, and the more you can shoot down the more 
points you will gain. There is a bonus if you are able to clear a 
whole row. Use key 5 to go left, 8 to go right and 0 to fire. 
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NESSIE « 29 


i18 REM NESSIE 

28 LET hi=@: GO SUB Gw 

ae GO SUB See 

44 LET s=@: LET mis=28: GO DUE 
7008 


59 PRINT AT 5,8; a$"° “by 

60 LET h=h+ (INKEY$="3" AND bhi 
A) - (INKEY$=" S” AND h>8) 

78 IF INKEY$-"O" THEN LET mis= 


75 IF mis<1 THEN GO TO See 
858 PRINT AT 28,h, INK G;” 


90 LET b$-b$i2 TO )2b$ (1) 
18@ LET a$-a$i(LEN a$)sa8$( TO (L 
EN a$)-1) 
181 PRINT AT 0,0; PAPER S; INK 
A; "SCORE ",s,"HISSILES ";mis;" " 
118 IF bës" 
" THEN GO Sup 2008 
i20 IF ag$=" 
" THEN GO SUB 3444 
148 GO TO sa 
508 PRINT AT 10,12; FLASH 1; "GA 


opi PRINT AT @,8; PAPER S; INK 
a; “SCORE ¿Sj/“MISSILES "¿mis;," " 
A PRINT AT 12,18; “You scored 


520 IF S>hi THEN LET hi= 
525 PRINT “` “TAB 4; “Highest scor 


€ today "¿hai 
eae INPUT “PRESS ANY KEY TQ PLA 
Y AGAIN’; LINE a$: GO TO Se 

iege LET b=h+2 

14818 FOR f=19 TUO + ST -1 


3182309 LET h=h+ CINK 
0) —  THKEY $=" 5" AN 
i040 PRINT H! 28, 


1958 LET bés=bsiz Tu $t 
1064 LET a$=astiLEN a$S34a*$i(0 FQ (L 
EN as)-1) 


pa 
“aw 


1874 IF f=S5 THEN IF a$tbi«»" " T 
HEN GO TQ 4a8@ 
109988 IF f=? THEN IF béib)«»" " T 


HEN GO TO Sago 

1Y@ƏƏ PRINT HT F,b," T 

1100 NEXT f: RETURN 

22890 PRINT AT 10,7; FLASH 1; "BON 
US 1888 POINTS" 


3002 
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LET b=" ab Kee, Gt, 
it a. 


LET s=s+iG09 

BEEP .1,26: BEEP .2,1^ 
FOR p-i TO i150: NEXT p 
PRINT 1 LLLA 


RETUR 
PRINT AT 10,7; FLASH 1; "BON 


US 28800 POINTS" 


cala 









INK 4: L 


BORDER @: PHPER i: 
FOR a=8 TO 3: PRINT PAPER S 


NEXT a 


fi oi e 
a =" 
RA : 


LET b*$z' 
a T 


w n 
w m 


Graphics 

_ abc 

derg 

-= h 

REM EXILE AAA 


" 


FOR a=USR "a" TO USR "h"»? 
RERD user: POKE a,user 
NEXT a: RETURN 


ag3e DATA 
255 

95848 DATA 
5,255 
Da DATA 
255 

Ses DATA 


NESSIE + 31 


@,8,8,127,255,255,255, 
D, 24, 62,255, 255,255,25 
2,0, 0,254, 255,255,255, 
B, 96,248,252, 127,53,15 
1,15,31,63,255,255, 240 
129,240, 240, 255, 2953,82 
2,15, 15,255,255, 252,24 
24,650, 50,24,62, 36,80,08 


SPIDER ’N’ FLY 





SPIDER 'N' FLY « 33 


106 REN Spider 'n FLY 

22 LET hi=6: GO SUB eat 

36 GG SUB Go 

dQ PRINT AT €, Do HUE “SE 

SA PRINT AT Y, sa 

6@ LET MAAT AND v«z 
1)-(INKEY $z:"77" AND v»2) 

70 IF SCREENS (v,23 <>" " THEN 


90 PRINT HT v,0; INK 6; “MW” 
100 FOR a=i TO 6 
11Q LET f (a) =f (a) INT URND#2): 
IF f ta) «1 THEN PRINT HT ar3,1;” 
LET f(2)=28 


180 PRINT AT ass, fäin: INK dé: "a 


130 NEXT a 
140 PREOT RT 219; “Time Left “i 
INT tin : LET time=time-.5: 


IF time Lé THEN GO TO 2088 
158 GO TO SO 


1010 PRINT AT v.2;” š 
1020 LET f (v 23) =28 
1850 PRINT AT 0,0; INK Z; “Score 


1040 RETURN 
2900 PRINT AT 5,9; “GAME OVER!" 
2010 PRINT "TAB 6; “You Scored ` 


P d 

2020 IF Schi. TREN LET hi=x3€ 
2030 PRINT Highest score xX 
Oday “jhi 

2040 INPUT "Dress “; FLASH 1; EN 
TER"; FLASH 0;" to play again `; 


LINE ag: GO TO 30 

39030 Can a=1 TO 6: LET f (a3 =268: 
NEXT 

5000 BORDER 1: PAPER 1: INK ?: € 


LS 

6010 LET v=16 

39209 DIM f (6) 

susa E a=1 TO 6: LET fF (a3 =26&: 


NEXT 

5021060 LET s c =@ 

30509 RANDOMIZE 

5069 FOR am TO v-i: PRINT AT a, 


8, 

5070 PLOT 8, 165: DRAY 255,0 
seso LET time=99 

5998 RETURN 
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89931 REM 
5992 REM 
6993 REM 
8994 REM 
5995 REM 
6996 REM 
8997 REM 
6996 REM 


Graphics 
MM graphics ab 
| graphics c 
@ graphics de 


8999 REM zssrxrxrrrEXKEXEXXEXkEXEEXEF 
9888 FOR a=USR "a" TO USR "e"? 


$040 DATA 
96,08 
peas DATA 


3868 DATA 
9070 DATA 


user : POKE a,user 

a: RETURN 

69, 126,255,255, 127, 1277 
2,108,245, 226,252,246, 
16,16,16,16,16,16,16,2 


8,17,63,934,11i1,23,45,068 
4,252,2,2,252,224,0,0 








DERBY DAY 





In this program you can own a racehorse without the incon- 
venience of feeding it or clearing out the stable. You are 
given a racehorse, $50, and a chance to make a fortune on 
the track with that $50. 

You can play the game with up to four friends; the winner 
is the person who finishes with the most money. To win 
money you place a bet on the horse of your choice (you may 
only bet on one horse which you own for the five races), and 
the odds are displayed before each race. If you run out of 
money, but your horse wins a race, then you will be given a 
bonus amount so that you may continue play in the next 
race. 
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38 REM Derby Day 

28 GO SUE 30600: REM UDG"S 

30 GO SUB 50090 

40 FOR f=i TO 5 

58 CLS 

664 PRINT AT 0,0;"Race Number ` 
, T 
# 

ZÒ DIM dipi 

80 FOR a=1 TO p: LET dta)-INT 
(RND £10) +2 

98 PRINT "'The Odds On “;h$(a) 
100 PRINT “to win are ";dtaJ,;": 


110 NEXT a 

120 GO SUB 50090 

130 PRINT AT Y, 0/81,” Press any 
key to continue" 

140 PRJSE o 

150 CLS : CIRCLE INK 2,240,165, 
18: PLOT 240,155: DRA INK 2;8,- 
148: FOR a=i TO p: PRINT AT atSt 
3,31,a: NEXT a 

155 DIM ctp) 

160 FOR a=i TO p 

178 PRINT AT arxz3e2,cta y; a$; HT a 
3+3, C13); Pë AT ar3+sé,ctia); ch 

i180 LET cía3)-cí(a) tiv (a) +INT t 
RND #2) 3 

185 IF c(a)»25 THEN GO TO 250 
190 NEXT a 
eae FOR a=i TO p: BEEP .008,c la 


210 PRINT AT a+S3+e, C(a);as; AT a 
F#34+S,C(a);di+;AT ax3+4,c a); es 
220 LET cia) =ct(a) +ilyd (a) FINT ` £ 
RND #2) ) 

225 IF cial >25 THEN GO TO 250 
230 NEXT 

246 GO ro 160 

250 LET es=h% (a) 

268 PAUSE 100: CLS 

278 PRINT “The Winner is “;us 
288 PRINT "Owned by ";n*$ta) 

290 LET ws=d (a) £5 (a} 

3060 PRINT ""Uho Uins ";ws: LET 
M (a) =M (aj) +u S +5 (a) 

310 FOR z=1 TO 50: BEEP .0086,Z:- 
SEEP .B05,-Z: NEXT Z 

328 NEXT r 

33848 CLS 

€ LET tot=@: PRINT “At the en 
d the game " 

350 FOR a=i TO p 


DERBY DAY * 37 


360 PRINT n*$(a);" has “;m ta} 
370 IF wmtaj stot THEN LET tot=ai 
a): LET wain=a 

356 NEXT 2 

39 PRINT ‘“So the winner is `j; 
p $ (uj n) 

400 PRINT "on ";h*5tí&inj 

430 PRINT "with £";mtiwin) 

420 INPUT “Press enter for anot 
her game “; LINE af: GO TO SO 
3968 STOP 

5000 FOR z-1i TO 50: BEEP `, BAS Sp, 
ah BEEP «B86. -—2: NEXT = 

50310 FOR a=i TO P 


59293 CLS 

5630 PRINT “Horse: - ";hs$sta) 

504€ PRINT "Owner:- “;,n$i(a)j 

50509 PRINT “You have £"; ata} 
59055 IF mia) ci THEN PRINT “You h 
ave no money so you cannot place 
z bet "`: PRUSE 158: NEXT a: RET 
URN 

589608 INPUT "How much will You be 
t on the next race Ers f(a}: T 
F 5í(a)»mta) THEN GO TO 5950 

508076 LET nm fa) =m (33 —s {a} 

58080 NEXT a 

5898 RETURN 

5006080 BORDER 8: PAPER 0: INK 7? C: 
LS : BEEP .1,1Q: BEEP .2,15 

60210 LET a $=“ x REM abcd 
80209 LET bës" ~“: REM ef3h 
5830 LET c$-" L Wo“: REM i Skt 
6040 LET dër vy “z REM emno 
5059 LET esh=" Ms REM ip q 


80608 PRINT AT 1, 12; “ASCOT” 

5870 INPUT "How many Players (Max 
5)"; LINE PS: IF p$i"l1" OR ps>" 
SU THEN GO TO 5878 

5058 LET p=UAL p$: DIM stp: DIM 
mip): DIM A$4(P,218): DIM hk$(P, X= 


2 

8090 FOR a=1 TO p 

3108 PRINT AT 5,3; “Type in name 
af player Ha 

5118 INPUT "Max 180 letters "; LI 
NE n$t(a23 

5120 LET a(a)=56: NEXT a 

8125 CLS 

Qi30 RESTORE S200: FOR a=1 TO P 
Gi140 READ h$(a): PRINT ns$ta3;" n 
Ow ouns `“ h*$(a) °” 


38 * GAMES FOR YOUR TIMEX-SINCLAIR 2000 * 


6150 NEXT a 


5160 PRINT AT 0, 
ang key to continue": 
B RET 


DATA 


e 
, SParkie", 


O; RI." Press 
PRUSE O 


"a" TO USR "q"-«? 
POKE a,user 


s 5 O 0 2 1 1ik 
0,0,0, 
0,2656, is. 42. 57,152, 15,2 


0,0,16,246,60,124,199, 


5,13,13,9,9.9,93.,U0 
9,165,808, 144, 157, 178, 192 


221,2893,33,1,194,242,1 


1290,0,0,0,0,05,0,128 
3,2, 2,2, 
192, 192, 9S6, 32, 16,32,0, 


1,25,25,198,215,5,0,0 
128, 128, 125,0, 8,8,8,8 
16, , 16, 144, 1?7, 167,54 


69S,1,1,1,194, Ww 20,24 
128, RRE 9,0, 

128, 128, 128, 128, 125 , G4 
25,26,24,24,24,29,12,1 


“Red Gin", Sunatey Gita 
“Danny Boy","Sherga 








TRACK TRAP 





In this game you and the computer move around the screen, 
leaving a trail and competing for space. If you run into the 
computer's track or the side of the screen, or if you double 
back on yourself, then the computer gains a point. The 
computer is not unbeatable however, and with practice you 
should take great pleasure in outwitting it. Use the cursor 
keys to control your movements. 


AG REM Track trap 
28 LET hi =@ 

38 GO SUB 680008 
48 LET aS=INKEY $£ 
GO IF a$»"6" OR a$c"5" THEN GO 
TO 70 

60 LET m=VAL a$: LET j=8 

ZO LET hil=hi+ia=6) -(a=?21 

60 LET h2=h2+ (a=5) -(9=5) 

QQ LET b$=SCREENS th21,h2) 
1009 BEEP .005,2190 


110 IF b$-" ` THEN GO SUB 2000 ` 

120 LET Jj-21: PRINT AT h1,h2; IN 
VERSE 1;"'"." 

138 PRINT AT hi,h2; INVERSE 1; 
INK 6;" " 


140 LET u=8 

150 IF u=5 THEN GO SUE 18600 

160 LET 23=c1: LET cA4-c2 

170 LET ci=c1+1n=6) — (n=7) 

189 LET ctèe=c2+(n=6) -in=5) 

190 LET c$=SCREEN$ tc1,c2) 

200 IF c$="_" THEN LET n=zu+5: L 
ET ci=c3: LET c2=cd: LET v=u+lil: 
GO TO 150 

228 PRINT AT ci,c2; INVERSE 1;" 


240 GO TO 48 

1000 PRINT AT ci,c2; FLASH_i;*_” 
1010 LET hs=hs+1: FOR p=1 TO 38: 
BEEP .@06.P: NEXT p 

1828 PRINT AT 8,8; “SCORE COMP `"; 


39 


40 * GAMES FOR YOUR TIMEX-SINCLAIR 2000 * 


ET HUMAN “; hs 
1050 PRINT TNUERSE ; `° 


1049 FOR t=1 TO 19 

1050 PRINT INVERSE l; "; INVERS 

E a, wo (oM B uu 

196% NEXT 

3970 PRINT ` INVERSE 1;,". 

1050 LET ci=iG: LET c2=18 

1990 LET h21-10: LET h2=28 

1188 IF hs=i8 THEN GO TO 3009 

11210 RETURN 

2000 PRINT AT hi,h2; FLASH 1;". 

2010 LET ce=cs+1: FOR pz21 TO 30: 

BEEP . QUE p: NEXT p 

-n PRI AT 0,8, “SCORE COMP "`; 
; NUMAN “¿hs 

5030 PRINT INVERSE 1; ` 


2640 FOR li TO 19 

2050 PRINT INVERSE ji; `" "; INUERS 
^: INUERSE 1;". 

2969 NEXT L 

2874 PRINT INUERSE 1;" 


2050 LET ¢i=1@: LET c2=18 

2090 LET h1-10: LET h2=28 

2100 IF cs-18 THEN GO TO 30090 
2110 RETURN 

39899 PRINT AT 5,8; (“COMPUTER "` E 
ND CS >hS5S)+0°RUMAN ` AND hs»cs2;" 
wins!!" 

3818 INPUT "Press enter to play 
again "e LINE ap 

ge LET j-1: LET ci=iQ: LET c2= 


5018 LET hi-10: LET h2=20 
50298 LET ks=8: LET cs=-o 
5050 BORDER 8: PAPER INT (RND #6) 


Sede PRINT “SCORE “j 

5050 PRINT “COMP oe HUMAN O09" 
060 PRINT INVERSE 1;" 

6N70 FOR t=1 TO 19 

390808 PRINT INVERSE 1;" “; TAB 31; 
INVERSE 1; "` 

2039» NEXT L 

5100 PRINT INVERSE 1;" 


5110 LET m=S: LET n-8: RETURN 


LA) 


— — 


po 








BLACKJACK 





This is a slightiy simplified version of the popular card game, 
and just as compelling to play. The object of the game is to 
get as close as possible to a score of 21 without exceeding it. 

It is your turn first. The computer displays your first two 
cards and you then have to decide whether to accept an- 
other card—"Twist"—or to stay as you are—"Stick". You 
have to make the decision perhaps two, three or more times. 
If your total exceeds 21 the computer announces "You are 
Bust" and you lose $10 (the charge per game). Once you 
have decided to "Stick" with a score less than 21 the compu- 
ter deals its own hand (this is not displayed). The computer 
will then either "Bust" or "Stick" before reporting which of 
you was the winner. 

An ace can only be worth one, and five card tricks do not 
count. When you have had enough of the game, break the 
program when the computer is dealing the cards. | 


28 GO SUB 3886 

3S0 LET money=50 

48 GO SUB 7800 

50 LET Ci1-INT (RAND+IQO) +2 

Ea LET c2=INT (RNC+10) +1 

7@ PRINT AT 11,2; +" 

50 LET b$=CHR$ (id4+t(INTF (RND x 


90 PRINT AT 12,2;"]';b$;" A” 
100 PRINT AT 13,2; ` e 
118 PRINT AT 14,2; “$ “; (CHR$ 8 
AND ci=1l@);c3; ]* 
120 PRINT AT 15,2;" po 
150 PRINT AT 16,2;7 "ib$&; E 
140 PRINT AT 17,2;:" l 
156 LET b$-CHR$ (144-i0(INT (RND 


41 


42 * GAMES FOR YOUR TIMEX-SINCLAIR 2000 " 


160 PRINT HT 11,85,;' `` 


170 PRINT AT 12,8; “fw; b$; `` yo 

280 PRINT AT a al Es 

198 PRINT AT 214,8," “>: ICHR$ 5 
AND c2-10);c2;" |" 


288 PRINT AT 15,85;" y" 
210 PRINT AT 16,8;" “sbe; ``] Aw 
220 PRINT HT 17,5;"” ge 

225 LET tot=ci+c2: LET cS=INT € 
RND x10) +2 

236 PRINT AT 5,5;"T - Twist" 
235 PRINT AT 7,5,"5 - Stick" 
240 IF XINKEYS$="t" OR INREYS="53s" 
THEN GO TO 250 

245 GO TO 240 

250 IF INKEY $=“s"“ THEN GO TO 16 


260 LET tot=tot+ts3 
278 LET 6b$=CHR$ (id4+iINT (RNDC x 


273 IF p>26 THEN LET p=2: CLS 


260 PRINT AT 11,P;° 
290 PRINT AT 12,p;"1l"; RO is 
300 PRINT AT 13,p;" EE 

P 


310 PRINT AT 14,p;"] `; (CHR$ 5 
AND c3-z10);c3;" Í` 
320 PRINT AT 15,p;" E 

330 PRINT AT 15,.Pp;" bs; "db 
340 PRINT AT 17,p;" 

-35@ IF tot>21 THEN PRINT AT 1,1 
- "“BUST": GO TO 2009 

368 LET p=p+6 

365 LET cS=INT (RND+10Q) +1 

- ACA RA TI DAD 

3982 STOP 

1994 LET CS =INT (RND#13) +10 


1928 PRINT '“I have ";cs"""YOU h 
ave ”,tot” 

105086 IF CS»21 THEN PRINT "I have 
bus t,YOU win `: GO TO 1878 

1040 IF cs=21 THEN PRINT “PONTOC 
Ni ": GO TO 1070 

¿935 IF cs>tot THEN PRINT "I win 
": GO TO 1079 


1060 PRINT “You win £50!": LET a 
oney =MONEY+56 

187Q FOR k=1 TO 60: BEEP .006,X: 
BEEP .098,-Kk: NEXT k: GO TO 490 
2000 PRINT "I win that game!" 
2010 GO TO 1879 

3000 CLS 

3010 PRINT AT 16,7; “You're out o 
f money” 


3020 


again 


7000 
LS 
7005 
O: 


¿HAT 9,23; "Cash 


5 
904.0 
,56 
3856 
6,56 
3868 
: 55 , 
3070 
5 


BLACKJACK + 43 


INPUT "Press enter to play 
`; LINE a$: RUN 
BORDER 8: PAPER 4: INK 9: C 


LET p-id: 
PRINT AT 1, 


FOR a=1 TO 


6 
PRINT TAB 24; INK 1; "`` BAR) `` 
NEXT 


PRINT TAB 24; INK 1;" € n 
“Money 
PRINT AT 3,5; `D eati" 
IF XINKEY $ < > "d M THEH GO TO "e 
RETURN 
RETURN 
FOR a=USR "a" TO USR kr A 
READ user: POKE a,user 

3: RETURN 
DATA 24,608,126,255,255,126, 
DATR 24,608,390B.255 27255 , 9@, 24. 
DATA 16,56, 124,254 ,254,64,2 


DATA 68,236,254 , 254,254,124 


24; INK 25" 


16 
DATA 204,204,51,51,204,204, 


DATA Q,68,Q,7,15,12,24,24 
DATA 8,8,08, 162. 240, 45,24,24 
DATA 24, 24, 12, is, 7,0, 

DATA 24,24,48, 246, is2, e, o, 
DATA @, e, o, 255, 255, e, e, e 

24, 24,24, 24,24,24,24,2% 


REM a b c d e f 9 h i Jk 
REM @@S & € py kA — 











DEMOLITION 


The object of this game is to score points by knocking bricks 
out of a wall, using a ball which you keep in play by bouncing 
it back at the wall off your bat. You have ten balls to play 
with. The game ends when the tenth ball goes out of play. 
Key 5 moves your bat left and key 8 moves it right. There is 
also a choice of speeds, input 1 for fast, anything above 10 
for slow. 





5 
«27) -2+(INKEY$=”S” AND 


DEMOLITION * 45 


GO SUE 9000 

GO SUE Du 

GO SUB 7008 

PRINT AT 20, xi 

LET Orar (INKEY ST gcn AND Y 
»8 3: IF 


> 9h Ml AND v <@ THEN PRINT E 


T 20,1, 

55 PRINT RT uà, nn “;sc: F 
CR a=i TO s: NEXT 

68 PRINT AT e, $7 sè 

7@ LET e=e+c: IF a cm THEN LET 
c=-~-c: BEEP .Q88, 238 

Sa LET f=f+d: IF F<i OR f»30 T 
HEN LET z—d: BEEP .888.10 

oo IF SCREENS te, f=“ L THEN L 
FE sc=sc+1: LET c=-c: BEEP .008, 

95 IF SCREENS ite,f)=" “ THEN L 


ET count=count+i: 
) THEN LET count=@: 


IF count=(S32+s 
LET S=S-(S+l 


): GO TO 35 


18e 
T c=- 


331€ PRINT AT e, f; INK 6; “OU: IF 
inèd THEN LET bz bri: GO SUB ioc 
115 IF b=1@ THEN GG TO 2000 
439 GO TO 40 
asa STOP 
10090 PRINT AT e ,f; " " 
1030 LET e-20: LET rett (RND #16 
)+18: LET c=-i 
1620 PRINT AT 0,25; “BALL “iib 
1030 RETURN 
2000 PRINT HT 10, 12; “GAME OUER" 
SO S iod AN YOU Sco 
ed 
5928 INPUT “Press Enter To Ptay 
Again "; LINE af: GO TO 36 
ZAGBAG PRINT AT €, Ə; "SCORE So; AT € 
B5; "BALL 1": FÒR a=i TO 3 | 
7910 PRINT ° INK ade; INVERSE 1; 
UEM maman 
7020 NEXT a 
Fasa RETURN 
Bead BORDER 8: PAPER 1: INK 7: C 
LS ` 
S010 LET v=15 
502080 LET c=-2: LET d=i 
50308 LET sc-e ! 
8040 LET e-20: LET fzINT iRND 1E 


IF SCREENS te,f)=""“ THEN LE 


-c: BEEP .00828, 


46 * GAMES FOR YOUR TIMEX-SINCLAIR 2000 


5058 LET b=1 

059 INPUT “What Speedii-Fast 1C 
-Extra Stow)“ 5s 

5070 LET count=6 

8990 RETURN 

30909 FOR a-zUSR "a" TO VSR “b"+? 
9818 READ user: POKE a,user 

3028 NEXT a: RETURN 

3038 DATA 68,126,255,255,255, 255 
¿126,68 

3648 DATA 9,9,9,9,90,0,255,255 
23998 REM a b 

3391 REN 6 .. 








EXCALIBUR 
AGAINST THE 
ENEMY 





This game is played on a seven by seven grid. You are 
commanding the SS Excalibur and you have to defend your- 
self against a number of alien spaceships. If the alien ships 
box you in so that you cannot move they win. To win you 
have to capture at least 17 enemy ships by jumping over 
them—before 50 moves are up. You can move up and down 
and to the left and right but not diagonally. You jump to the 
next but one position in the direction you have chosen. 

To make your move you enter the number of the square 
you want to move into. Type the appropriate number from 
the side column, followed by the number across as one 
number—that is, without any spaces or commas in between. 
Your computer will notice immediately if you make an illegal 
move. You can move into any sector that contains stars but 
not one with an enemy ship or square in it. 


10 REM Excalibur Against the 


Enemy 
20 RANDOMIZE : GO SUB 9000 
389 GO SUB 690 
48 GO SUB 80 
sa GO SUB "GG 
60 GO SUB DO 
70 GO TO Sa 
SQ REM Computer Moves- 
96 LET y=0: LET p=p+1 
400 LET k-INT  (RNDx63) +13 


47 


48 * GAMES FOR YOUR TIMEX-SINCLAIR 2000 * 


110 LET yY=y+1 

120 IF h(k])<>1i144 THEN GO TO 102 
130 LET j=i 

140 IF k(kKi+Z (j)) =146 THEN GO TO 


150 LET j=j+l 

160 IF j«3 THEN GO TO 148 

178 IF y«100 THEN GO TO 100 

150 PRINT “Excatibur wins?! d 
190 LET hik)=146: LET hik+Zz (533 


228 RETURN 

2310 REM -Accept player move- 
220 PRINT 

230 REM Player enters 99 for q 
if no move 

24€ LET q=qm 

ou REM Input at top of Screen 


“269 INPUT HT 4,0,AT 0,0, “Excaii 

bur moves to ” Hi 

27Q IF 1=99 THEN GO TO 750 

258 REM -Hugtraps- 

290 LET r=ABS {t-93 

300 IF h(4q)«»69 OR h (ü) «146 Th 

ns PRINT “Iltegatl wove": GO TO E 
€ 
a 


31080 IF f=9 OR r=16 OR r=1iB OR 
=22 THEN PRINT "Diagonal moves 
re ittegat.": GO TO 2368 

330 LET hiq) =146: LET hit; =69 
340 IF r=20 OR r=2 THEN LET htt 
t +q} 229) =146: LET ses +1 

358 LET qm-L 

360 RETURN 

378 REM _print board ` 

358 PRINT 

398 PRINT : PRINT TARE 6€, “Move n 
Umber "cp 

400 IF k=@ OR K+Z(j)=1 OR k=K At 
ztj) THEN GO TO 420 


4208 PRINT SO-p;" Hoves teft `: 

PRINT 

430 PRINT TAB 4; "1234557" 

4423 FOR ¡=2?208 TO 18 STEP -10 
450 LET a=h1j+1)3): LET b=h (j +2} ` 
me A C zh Cu t3): LET d=k ( j +á ) : LET 
put LET fer (j+6): LET g=h 

£ J + 

478 PRINT TAB 93; j )/ 18; 

480 PRINT CHR$ (à); CHR $ tb) ; CHE 

$ (ti; UHR $ (d); CHAS te) [SCARE (£f) 

¿CHAS (9); 4710 


EXCALIBUR AGAINST THE4ENEMY ° 49 


490 NEXT 

500 PRINT “ras A; “12345657” 

510 PRINT 

528 IF p-50 THEN GO TO 748 

530 PRINT " Enemy taity: "217-5, 
"Y hips to god: 

são IF s=17 THEN GO TO 180 

550 GO SUB 218 

560 IF k=G8 THEN GO TO 550 

578 RETURN 

5358 FOR ¡=1 TO 750: NEXT 3a 

598 RETURN 

680 BORDER 8: PAPER 0: INK 5: E 
RIGHT 1: CLS S 
610 DIM h (87): DIM z(520: LET k= 
©: LET 5-0: LET pze 

oae RESTORE 638: FOR i TG 3: 
RERD LET Z(J)=q: NEXT 


q: 
DATA 108,1,-12 


630 

640 LET j-1: LET 1-100 

650 FOR a=i TO 87: LET htíaJz146 
660 IF a>72 AND a«76 OR a»62 AN 


D a«66 OR a>51 AND a«57 OR a»«41 
AND acs? THEN LET h(a} =146 

68080 IF az51 OR a-41 OR a=57 OR 
az d THEN LET h (a) 2144 

690@ IF a»308 OR a«s5 OR a»22 AND 

at26 OR a»12 AND a«165 THEN LET 
h (a) =144 I 

ZOB NEXT a 

710 LET h (44) =69 


Time is up!" 


“Enemy tatty 25 “jS 


770 INPUT HT 20,0. "E 8,8; "Hnoth 
er game (y OR ni"; wt 
788 IF Wwz"gy" THER GO TO 30 


798 PRINT 
aed PRINT 
en you're 


beaten, 
8208 PRINT ¿"Excalibur " 
8308 STOP 


3000 RESTORE 9888: FOR a=USR "a" 
TO USR "c" +7? 
POHE a,user 


23010 READ user: 
RETURN 
153,189,19 


30208 NEXT a: 
3934936 DATA 24,24,60,320, 

3048 DATA 255,129,129,129, 129,12 
30509 DATA 8,08,1,0,4,9,0,16 


“I'm glad you know wh 








LEAKY ROOF 





The roof is leaking and you only have one bucket. Catch the 
drips in the bucket using key 5 to go left and key 8 to go 
right. The rain will last for thirty drips, so catch as many as 
you can and save yourself having to call in the builder. 


40 REM Leaky Roof 

28 GO SUB 9000: LET hi=6 

3@ GO SUB 50090 

4080 GO SUB 7000 

SÒ LET p=INT (RND:=S0) +1: LET a 
=4+1: PRINT AT 68,25; “Drip “jd 

60 FOR l=6 TO 16 

70 PRINT HT 280,Vv; INK O;" UB 


809 PRINT AT U.P; INK S: “;AT 
L+1,P;" a “¡AT 1+2,p;" 4 
90 IF 1+3=28 AND V+1=p+1 OR L+ 
3$=20 AND Y“+2=p+1 OR 1+3=28 AND Y 
+2=p THEN LET Sczssctl: PRINT AT 
6.0; “SCORE "¿sc 
100 LET vzv +t L INKEYs="5" AND w <= 
£) - (INKEY $=”5" AND v si | 
219 NEXT L 
3a2@ PRINT HT L,P; `` "BET i+i,P, 


130 IF d=35@ THEN GO TO 1568 
140 GO TO 59 
150 PRINT AT 5,11; "GAME OVER" 
160 PRINT "''*" YOU 
Scored “isc 
1706 IF scohi THEN LET hi=sc 
18080 PRINT "rr Highest Scor 
e Today "¡hi 
190 INPUT "Press Enter To Play 
Again “; LINE a$: GO TO 39 
7000 CLS 
7010 PRINT “SCORE ";sc 
7020 PRINT INK 2. ‘RS 
EL Esas uU Wasi MUS DERE MAN DO sus: ` 
“625 PRINT INK 2;-" 
dl Wasi I 1 31.4 1.3 . 








Cen PRINT S INE 
ER WR NDA ER HER RENS MK 
7635 PRINT 
TE 


INK cz. ‘SSE SRS SEE 





50 


LEAKY ROOF + 51 


PAPER 8: INK 7: C 


LS : BRIGHT o 


5,0,0 
35949 DATA 


4,224,192 
9898 DATA 
59 

9100 DATA 
1,246 
9210 DATA 


3 
2120 DATA 
¿252,232 


"a" TO USR “j"+? 
: POKE a,user 

a: RETURN 
255,255,255,255,255, 25 
252,252,252,252,252,25 
G,8.8,8,Q,1,3,7 
BG,QG,G,Q,Q,128,192, 224 
7,7,15,15,15,7,7,23 
224,224 ,246,240,240,22 
0,0,127,63,95,111,119, 
0,0,254,254,253,251,2£5 
62,63,63,563,31,31.31,3 


14,254,254,254,252,252 


9130 REM a b cd e f g h i 2 
a. UP me B 


9140 REM M B 








ó 6 
6 
à å 
s ó 
AD ` l 
N / e ka, 7 Z 
e ro gd ef Se ZÈ 









TOUCHDOWN 
ON MARS 


Can you land your spaceship exactly on the landing strip? 
The entrance is narrow and it takes a keen eye to touch down 
safely. After the first landing you get another ship that 
descends faster than the first one, so beware—make sure 
your aim is good, otherwise you might crash and you could 
be stranded on Mars forever. Use key 5 to go left and key 8 to 
go right. 








TOUCHDOWN ON MARS + 53 


REH Touchdown On Mars 

GO SUB 9000: LET hi=9 

GO SUB 59089 

GO SUB 790800 

PRINT AT v,h,;" “¿HT vti,h; 


60 LET vzve-tt(isc/5) +23 bi: LET 
h=h+ (INKEY $=2"”8"“ AND h (SI) - (INKE 
vs "ET AND h»6) 


ZA IF SCREENS (v*1,h3)«»5»" " THE 
N GO TO 10090 

y. wh vi AT v,h, INK 6; "da"; AT 
í + i ee aa 

96 IF v»20 THEN GO TO 2006 

100 PRINT AT 21,24; “SCORE ";sc 
110 LET U(t=t+.1 

120 PRINT AT 21,0; “TIME "``; INT t 
158 GO TO $58 

aon STOP 
1888 PRINT AT 2,5; “GAME OVER IN 
";i;" SECONDS" 
1910 


1020 
1930 
19348 
sc 


wie 


1660 
again 
2000 


7018 
DRAW 
78208 


PRINT AT E114. T nS 1; INK 


` dh HIT v-1,h;" 


FOR p=1 TO 188: NEXT p 
IF SC»`hi THEN LET hi-st 
PRINT AT 2,9; "You Scared `; 
zu “ona AT 9,5; “Highest Score 


ay ae 
tnpiT “Press ENTER To Ptay 


"e LINE a$: GO TO 30 
LET v=8: LET h=8: LET s5c=3€ 
LS 
GO TO 


490 
LET b-INT (AND#+316) +10: LET 


FOR a=8 TO b-16: PLOT 2,0: 
@, (INT (RND E50) +503 

NEXT a 

FOR a=b+1@ TO 255: PLOT a, 
u o, INT (RND 23590) +56 

NEXT a 

RETURN 

BORDER 8: PAPER O: INK Z: C 


LET h=8: LET w=0 
LET t=8: LET sc=0 


FOR a-USR "a" TO USR “de +7 


DATA 0,0,7,15,31,53,53,53 
DATA G,0,228,240Q0,248,172, 17 


54 * GAMES FOR YOUR TIMEX-SINCLAIR 2000 * 


3950 DATA 31,13,15,15,9,4,.14,3 
ki ram DATA 248, 126, 72. CR 16,32.t 


sara HEM a b c d 
DBI3B REM an T ? 


Hiro Ed b=iNT (RAND+IG: +1Q: LET 


¿Q10 FOR a=8 TO b-iB: PLOT 2,8: 
GRAN A, t INI (RND$50) +504 

7420 NEXT a 

7)04Q FOR a=btiO TO 255. PLOT 2,8 
: GRAV AA ANF [RND IEH += 


ic 


RETURN 
oe. BORDER 8. PHPER ©. INK 2: £ 


1 LET hz: LET vz& 

ez LET t=8: LET sce 

soua RETURN e A 
2404 FOR a=USR "a" TO i5M “de” +7 
341 READ user: POKE a,user | 
SÉÈB2B NEXT a: RETURN 





ORCHARD 
THIEF 


Collect as many apples as you can in the orchard before the 
farmer arrives and the game is over. You score three points 
for every apple that is eaten, and if you manage to eat all 50 
apples in the 30 second time limit then you score bonus 
points. 
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REM Orchard Thief. 

GO SUB 9000: LET hi=0 

GO SUB 5008: GO SUB 7886 
PRINT AT w,h; ~“ 


LET vi=v: 
LET 


LET 

3) - (INKEY $= 
70 IF 
ET vzv21: LET 
T SC-SC3: 
98 PRINT AT 


s vv + ( TNKEY $="6" 
A) — ( TNKEY $= `°? `` 

ce hzh£(INKEYSz S" 
SCREENS tv,h)=" " 
h=h 1 6 45 
60 IF SCREENS 
LET 


LET hi=h 
AND w <= 


AND bé 


AND v>1) 
AND vwa) 


w,h; 


100 LET ti=ti+.1: 
PATER 2; “SCORE i 


NT 
105 BEEP .@@8,co 
118 IF ti>30 THEN 
120 IF co=56 THEN 
138 GO TO 40 
198909 PRINT AT v,h; 


1018 PRINT AT 
OVER ` 


S, Z; 


AT 
RAN OUT OF TIME 


SC; 


1,212; 


GO TO 10008 
GO TO 2888 


FLASH 1, INK 
PAPER 1; “GAN 
PAPER 2; “YOU 


o 
1030: PRINT AT 12,18; “YOU SCORED 


, ST 
1646 IF sc»hi THEN 
3650 PRINT AT 
e today “;hi 
1068 we ` "Te e 


y aga LINE 
Catch © PRINT AT v,h; 


2010 PRINT AT 2,19; 
E OUER " 

3828 PRINT AT 5,3; 
DID IT IN 
2030 PRINT AT 7, 
“ ; INT 


2859 GO TO 31030 
2040 PR INT AT 
E 5C; TIME 

7050 PR INT INUÉRSE 


“060 FOR a=1 TO 18 
7070 PRINT INUERSE 
INVERSE 0O,TRB SI; 
7880 NEXT à 

7090 PRINT INUERSE 


pOu 


"SANT ti; 
10, 
(19090—-ti) #3 


LET hi=seé 


20,6;"Highest scor 


Press enter to pia 
af: GO TO 


30 ` 
FLASH 1; INK 


PAPER 1; “GAN 
PAPER 2; “YOU 
“TIME UNITS ” 

PAPER 4. FLA 


(100-t1) ES 


PAPER 2; “SCOR 
l; INK Bi 
1; INK 6; `; 
INVERSE i; WE 
1; INK B; `` 
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7095 FOR a=1 TO 50 

7100 LET j=INT (RND#16) +2: LET K 

=INT (RND#29) +2 

TAn IF jzv AND k-h THEN GO TO “> 

7115 IF SCREENS (3j.h)-"" THEN GO 
TO 7100 

7120 PRINT HT Jak: INK 4; °@°: NE 

a 

7130 RETURN 

SS EN BORDER 0: PAPER 8: INK 3: C 

80109 LET V=INT (RNDx18) +2: LET h 

= (RND x29) +2 

GO20 LET co-0: LET ti=é 

ae39 LET sc= 

5648 RETURN 

90008 FOR azUSR "a" TO USR "b" +? 

9@1@ READ user: POKE a,user 

290920 NEXT a: RETURN 

Ln" On 12,24,62,127,127,127,2 

398248 LETA =G. =o, 6,63,6,28, od 8 65 

3059 REM a b 

9968 REM é X 





CHARGE OF 
THE TEDDY BEAR 


Teddy Bear wants to get to the screen but unfortunately 
there are a number of laser blasters firing across his path. If 
you are able to avoid these, Teddy Bear will be safe. You 
score three points for every Teddy Bear safely home, and you 
start the game with five teddy bears. Use the cursor keys to 
control your movement. 
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40 REM charge of th& teddubear 


Pe REM Peter Shaw 
34 REM OFriginat idea by 
Steven Gunning 

40 GO SUB 3906. LET hi-e 

546 GO SUB 60068: GO SUB 000 

6@ PRINT AT v,h; OUER 1. PAPER 
ez INK G; “UN” ; AT v+iti,h; lòd 

7e LET v=v¢2s (INKEY #=" 6" AND Y 

¿393 -2£(INKEY $207“ AND v >} 

50 LET h=h+2x (INKEYS$="8" AND h 
(29) -2z CINKEYS="°S" AND h>1) 

90 PRINT AT v,h; OVER 1; PAPER 
8; INK Gem, ET v+1,h; "eB" 

1068 GO SUB 1000 

218 IF v=G THEN GO SUB 2000 

115 PRINT AT 21,0; PAPER 2," SUO 
RE “Sc, “TEDDIES LEFT “; td, 

120 BEEP d BET: 


14000 LET f=INT (RNDXx6) +1 
1816 PLOT 8,m1r3: DRHU INK 5,240 


o 
1020 LET p=1(21-((m 15) -4) 7/83) 
1030 IF v=p OR v=p-1 THEN GO TO 


SA PLOT 8,m(r): DRRU INK 5;246 
3040 PLOT 8,m (r3): DRAW OVER il; 24 


10508 RETURN 
2000 PRINT AT v,h; PAPER Si“ "e 


2430 PRINT AT v,h; INK 6; PAPER 
8; OUER NC. ME T v*1,h; "WU" 


3890 PRINT AT v,h; INK 2; FLASH 
i; “q@@";AT v+1, a A 

3001 BEEP .5,-10 

3005 LET td-td-1: IF td=-1 THEN 
GO TO 4000 

3010 PRINT AT v,h;" “FAT v+1,h; 


3Ge20 LET v-18: LET h=15 
3838 PRINT AT v,h; INK 6; PAPER 
6; OVER 1; "qe" ;AT v+1,h; "W^ 


4068 PRINT AT 2,12; PAPER 6; “GAM 
E OVER" 
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4010 PRINT °’TAB 10; “YOU SCORED 


4020 IF sSCc>hi THEN LET bäisst 
4858 PRINT AT 15,6; PAPER 6; “Hig 
best score today “;hi 

4840 INPUT “Press "`; PAPER 2; “EN 
TER"; PAPER 0,“ to play again "; 


LS 
7810 PRINT PAPER 1, 
O20 PLOT 8,4: DRAG * 0,152 
7030 PLOT 255,14: DRAÚ 0,1352 
7040 FOR 3=2 TO 17 STEP 3 
7050 PRINT AT 23,9; “P"; AT a,31;"- 


7060 NEXT a 

7070 PRINT AT 20,8; PAPER i 

70580 PLOT 06,8: DRAU 255,0 

7090 PRINT AT 21,0;"SCORE ";st;" 

TEDDIES LEFT `; td 

7100 PRINT AT v ,h; OVER 1; PAPER 
8; INK 6; “ON; AT v-1,h; W^ 
7990 RETURN 

8800 BORDER Ø: PAPER 8: INK a: C 


LO 
5010 LET sc=8@: DIM m6): LET v=2 
8: LET hz315 

88428 RESTORE 98938: FOR a=i TO E 
8830 READ anta): NEXT 3 

30340 LET co-e 

ses LET td-5 

562929 RETURN 

200 FOR azi'Sk "s" TO USR U +Z 
2aQq10 READ US rie a,User 

23028 NEXT a: 

928536 DATA 6,56,127, 127, 127. 125,585 


99048 DATA 90,265,254 ,254 ,254,222,1 


29 
soté DATA 31.31.31.31.380,15,7.3 
20698 DATA 252,252, i24, 124,60. 545 


40,224 
6576 "DATA 128,128,224,255,255, 25 


56506 DATA i1,1.7,255.255.?.1. 
30399 ATA 36,50, 84,108, 332, 156 








SNAKE IN THE 
TRIANGLES 





You are a snake making your angular but winding way down 
the screen. A number of deadly poisonous blue triangles are 
rapidly coming toward you; you must avoid these at all 
costs since if you should hit one the game will be over. You 
automatically go left, so use key 8 to control your movement 
right. 


10 REM Snake in the Triangtes 

20 GO SUE 9000: LET ba sp 

38 GO SUB 5000 

48 PRINT AT S,h; " 5 

S@ LET h=h+2+(INKEY $=2“`5”“ AND v 
«29): IF h»0 THEN LET h=h-1 

Sá IF SCREENS (10.h)z"" THEN G 
o TO 1880 

SS PRINT AT 9,h; INR 6; "WV": AT 
20, h; "M 

se PRINT AT 21,0; 

Lk 9 TAB INT (RND#S313.; INK 


Se POKE 23692 ,255 

90 LET sc=sCt#i: PRINT 

3060 GO TO Au 
1000 DAE AT 8,8; OVER 3; PAPER 
5; INK e MÉI II 
1818 PRINT AT 0,10; FLASH 1; “GAM 
E OVER" 
penn PRINT AT 5,7; “You scored "; 


1030 IF Sc»hi THEN LET bass 
1040 PRINT AT 18,5; “Highest scor 
e today ";hai 

109508 INPUT "Press "`; PAPER 1: “EN 
TER"; PAPER O;" to play again `: 
LINE a$: GO TQ 30 

¿14206 STOP 
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Zee REN 

Beee BORDER 8: PAPER 9: INK 9: C 
LS : LET v=28: LET h=15 

8812 LET sc-8;: E5MDOMIZE 

Sez Dirt wei, ^04) 

s8s29 RETURN 

909008 FOR a-USR "a" TO USR “rt +? 
904106 READ user: POKE a,user 

30208 NEXT a: RETURN 

986836 DATA 255,126,126,60,658,24, 4 


9848 DATA 0,99,119,127,62,20,0,0 
— nd DATA 99,119,73,73,127?,62, 26 





» 


| 
or. 
> 





d 
le 





DEATH RACE 


The idea of this game is to knock down as many pedestrians 
as possible and—as with the film of the same name—you 
score points for each pedestrian hit. When you hit your 
target a gravestone appears. You have a time limit of 60 
seconds in which to play the game, so don't waste any time. 
Use the cursor keys to control your car. 


10 REM Death Race 

20 GO SUB 9000: LET hi-0 

38 GO SUB 85000 

4@ GO SUB ieren s 

5@ PRINT AT P te i 

51 IF KEY $ AS OR INKEY$»"B" 
THEN GO TO 55 

SS LET a$-INKEYS 

SS LET vi-v: LET hi=h 

60 LET v=v+(ag="6") -(ag=" 7") 
70 LET h=h+ta5$="8")-(a$="5") 
50 IF SCREENS iv,h)-"" THEN GO 


109499 
90 IF SCREENS (v,h)=" " THEN L 
ET ud "m LET hzh1: LET ag="": GC 


s 
2188 PRINT AT v,h; INK 2, CS 


L 
110 LET c$=("“*k" AND a$="7") +t" 
“AND a$="8") (URT AND a$="6") +t 


126 IF cg$="" THEN LET c$=d$ 
125 PRINT HT 21,16; “TIME “; INT 
ti" “: LET ti=ti-.2: IF tic® TH 


EN GO TO 2008 

130 BEEP .808,5_t 

140 PRINT AT 3.k; vore 

150 LET ji=j: LET ki= 

160 LET ¡=j+INT (ANDES) 1: LET 
k=k+1INT (RND 3) -1 

178 IF SCREENS (j,K)=` THEN L 
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ET Ji: LET k=ki: GO TO 159 
178 Se SCREENS tj,kJ)z"" THEN GO 
TO 1000 


180 PRINT HT j,k; INK 5;  ``# `` 


1820 LET Si=sC+il 
1438 PRINT AT 21,0,"SCORE ";sc 
1040 BEEP .7,5C 


a 
1060 » 1 =4d: LET k=20: LET v=ilé 
LET =16: GO TO 48 

2066 PRINT HT 21,16; PAPER 1; “TI 
ME ©”: BEEP 2, -18: CLS 
2010 PRINT AT 2,12; PAPER 2; “GR? 
E OUER" 
2029 PRINT AT 5,18; PAPER 2; “YOU 

SCORED ";sc 
2838 IF sc»hi THEN LET hi=st 
2040 PRINT AT 18,6; PRPER &5,"HIG 
KEST SCORE TODAY";hi 
2858 INPUT PAPER 1;"PRESS "; PHP 
ER 2,"ENTER"; PAPER 1," TO PLAY 
AGAIN "; LINE as: GO TO 39 
EGEL CLS : PRINT INVERSE 1; INK 

f 





7010 FOR a3=1 TO 19 | 
7020 PRINT. ANVERSE 1; INK 6; VU; 
AT a,li," 

7030 NEXT 3 
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7040 PRINT INVERSE 1; INK 6;" 
7858 PRINT AT 21,0; SCORE Zc 
7860 RETURN 

sees BORDER Ə: PAPER 8: INK 9: € 
8010 LET v-10: LET h=16 

56020 LET j=4: LET k-20 

5030 LET $c-0: LET ti-60 

80490 LET c$-"m" 

3859 LET =. 

899Q RETURN 

39880 FOR a=USR "a" TO USR “fe? 
3818 READ user PONE a user 

9828 NEXT a: RETURN 

39838 DATA 60,153,255,153,24,189. 
255,189 

8040 DATA 238,68,229,255,255,229 
Sesé DATA 189,255,189,24,153.255 
9866 DATA 119,34,167,255,255,167 
3878 DATA 56,124,238, 198,238,236 
,254, 254 


39088 DATA 
68 


56,56,16,124,16,16,40, 


9998 REM a e 
3999 REM PÉ ñ à í 





CHECKERS 


This game of checkers is played by conventional rules. 
Each player starts with 12 pieces and you play on an eight by 
eight board. Play is confined to the black squares and all the 
moves are diagonal. You can only move your pieces up the 
board and the computer can only move down—that is, until 
you reach the far side of the board and become a “King” 
which can move in either direction. You “take” any pieces 
that you jump over. 


YOU PLAY WHITE AGAINST THE COMPUTER PLAYING 
BLACK | 


To make a move you must enter the letter and number of 
the square you want to move from (C6 for instance); next 
press ENTER and then enter the number and letter of the 
square you want to move to (E4 for instance). If you capture 
one of the computer's pieces it will disappear automatically 
from the board and you will be asked (a question mark will 
appear) if you can jump again. Enter "Y" and press ENTER to 
make your next jump. 


TO PLAY THIS GAME ALL LETTERS MUST BE ENTERED IN 


UPPER CASE; IT IS EASIER TO PUT THE COMPUTER INTO 
CAPS-LOCK BEFORE RUNNING THE PROGRAM. 
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10 REH Checkers 

28 GO SUB 9999 

30 GO SUB 1626 

4@ GO TO 1340 

50 CLS 

69 PRINT PAPER 1; TAB 12; “CHECK 


ZO PRINT ,, 
88 PRINT TAB 2; PAPER 6; "RBCDE 


Go GO SUD 469 

100 PRINT “Your score `. sm, “Mac 
hanes score "TT Fees ` x 

118 PRINT 

420 IF U%="N" THEN GO TO 659 
138 IF si=i2 THEN PRINT "i win 
mz: STOP 

140 IF sa=i2 THEN PRINT “You wi 

*: STOP 


160 IF q=2 THEN GO TO 410 
170 PRINT “Last to ";fs$; 
158 INPUT " From (Let., No.)5)",Cc 


4 
240 GO SUB 1550 
250 LET c=m {i}? 
258 IF asp THEN GO TO 188 
270 LET dé=bs 
26560 GO SUB 1558 
390 LET b= ti} 
300 IF i=8 THEN GO TO 1808 
310 IF ABS tc-b)=i8 OR ABS (c-b 
y=8 THEN LET SAaA=zsa+i 
320 LET usS=" " 
33Q IF b-Cz10 THEN LET àaí(b-5):zG 
348 IF b-CzB THEN LET atb-é)=8 


370 LET alibi =atc} 
380 LET atc)=-è 


420 

jz8 THEN PRINT : PRINT : PRINT 
PRINT : INPUT US$ 

440 IF us "$a aa THEN GO TO 658 


460 H 
470 LET ai=8: LET k= 
460 LET j=-1 


490 FOR i-40 TO 6 STEP -1 
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e EE 3(13=3 AND i»37 THEN LET 

a LA JI z= 

S1@ IF ati)=-i AND i«c10 THEN LE 

T ati) =-2 

S20 IF i-14 OR i=32 OR i=23 THE 
O 5580 


530 IF mi=8 THEN PRINT k;" “° 
LET m1=0: LET k-ke1: LET PEETA 
IF j=2 THEN PRINT INK 2; "EF; 
540 LET a=ati) 

550 GO SUB 618 

Bee Ir. R1IC»S OR jz-1 THEN PRINT 

2 
57Q LET Bi-Elel: IF Mi»3 THEN L 


600 RETURN 

610 REH print pieces 

620 IF a=0 THEN PRINT ` “; 

630 IF a=1 THEN PRINT “es; 

648 IF a=-1 THEN PRINT “ON; 
650 IF a=-2 THEN PRINT INVERSE 


1 
868 IF a=2 THEN PRINT INVERSE 3 


# # 

678 RETURN 

650 LET u$="“ “: LET q=8 

696 LET z-6 

700 IF Z<2 THEN GO TO 740 

710 IF a3(2)«8 AND (a(z-4} =1 OR 
MS? =2) AND a(Zz-8)=8 THEN GO T 

720 IF Z«11 THEN GO TO 740 | 

730 IF a(Z)<@ AND í(airz-5)-1 OR 
aí(z-5)z2) AND a(z-10)-0 THEN GO 
TO 1930 

740 IF Z»`25 THEN GO TO 770 

750 IF a3(z)=-2 AND tatz+4)=1 | 

a(z*4) 22) AND a(z+8)=QG THEN GO ` 
TO 12148 

760 IF aíz)--2 AND (a(z+5} =1 OF 

a (2+5)=2) AND a(z+1Q)-=QG THEN G 


770 LET Z=2+1: IF z«-4Q THEN GO 


ZER REM x RANDOM x 

798 LET u-G 

5090 LET Z=6+ INT (RAND+34) +1 

Bie LET k=@ 

820 LET u=u+i 

29230 A (z) «0 AND aí(z-4)-909 THEN 


8 IF aiz) «8 AND ai(z-S5)=G AND 
k=@ THEN LET k=2 
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859 IF k=@ AND Zi26 AND ai(z?=-è2 

AND a(z+4)=8 THEN LET k=-? 

660 IF z«10 THEN GO TO 660 

azè IF (k=i OR k-=z2) AND u:200 ñ“ 
ND (SCZ-C(1G AND Z»18))=1I OR atz- 
593z213! THEN GO TO 5085 

BSG IF k-a AND ucdan THEN GO TC 


RH IF k=zG THEN LET sa=i2: GO T 
3900 LET atz-iS+k))=3 (2) 


930 LET atitz-5) =a (Z) 

9460 LET aiz)-e 

9958 LET a 1Z-4)=9 

3960 LET 5i=5i +1 

970 IF z«24 THEN GO TO 50 

98080 IF (aiz-13)z1 OH a[(z-13)-2) 
AND a2 (2-18) =@ THEN LET p=2 

998 IF p=1 THEN LET a (2-16) =a tZ 


1000 IF p=2 THEN LET a(z-12) ef 
106310 IF 38 THEN LET atz-—8) =8 


1930 LET atz-10) =a (Z) 

1040 LET aiz} =@ 

1858 LET 31Z-5) "hu 

1060 LET Si=Siti 

1070 IF 2:25 THEN GO TO 58 

1050 IF fa{z-15) =1 OR atz-15) =23 
AND a f2-280) =<@ THEN LET ps1 

10908 IF (aiz-14)-1 OR a (zZ-14} =2} 
AND aí(z-418)-z0 THEN LET p=2 

1100 IF p=i THEN LET a tz-15) sg 

LET at(Z-20) =a (Z-18) 

1110 IF p=2 THEN LET at(z-i4) =8: 

LET a (2-16) =a (Z-163 

1120 IF p>0 THEN LET at(tz-i18)=8 

1138 GD TO 58 

11408 LET atiz+8)=-2 

1150 LET a (z+43) =@ 

1160 LET a(z?) =8 

1178 LET 5:1 =5:i1 ti 

1150 IF Z€«S32 AND (aíz43)zi OR at 

basal =2) AND atz-2)=-=9 THEN LET P= 


1198 IF z«25 AND (a(z+14)=1i OR a 
(Z+14)=2) AND at(z+16)=2 THEN LET 


=2 
1286 IF 2:x23 AND (atfz+1S3)=i OR a 
(2 +13)=2) AND a 12 +38) =0 THEN LET 


p=3 
1218 IF p=1 THEN LET aiz +3?) =6: L 
ET a (2-2) =-2 


1229 


1420 
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YF + THEN LET atz+14) =: 


LET ai(z+1S3)5 së: 


IF p»o THEN LET a (zi =O 
LET atz+i1Q) =-2 
LET aí(z45)za8 


REM sx INITIALISE + 
DIM a (45) 
PRINT 

FOR 2Z=3 TO 
IF 
IF 


IF 


45 

Z< THEN LET atz)=9 

Z>5 AND z«19g THEN LET ai 
Z»15 AND z«28 THEN LET a 
z»27 AND z«41 THEN LET a 


z»40 THEN LET aiz) =9 
NEXT z 


1430 LET a(14}3 29: LET ai23)-9: L 


1470 


t move yen”; 
8 LET =" 


1 
1588 
1618 
1620 
1630 
2", 


# 
n a. FS" N 


a (32) = 


PRINT : 
LINE q$ 


IF Qq$c»"vY" THEN GO TO 680 
LET u Sz" ae 

PRINT 

GO TO Sa 

REM Decode move 

LET i-1 

IF BEti) zak THEN GO TO 1618 
LET i=i+i 

IF 1233 THEN LET iz: GO TO 


e 
GO TO 15790 


RETURN 
DIM _n$ (32,2): 
c as "Bi" 


ee sa se z ues sa 2 3 


¿DIM a E 


i" sa sa via sa 


sa £ 4 sa = sa sa z sa 


# + 
“HE ae d "R6", "Ce", 
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1648 DATA en cet +» |, BB? se e BD? KA i “Fè ee a “EI 

>" | “AB” B" "ÉB", “Se” 

1658 DATA 40, e 39 , 36 ,37,36,35,34,5 

3,31,30 

1689 eo 29.28,27,26,25,28,22,:3 

# 

1678 "B 15,217,16,15,153,12,11,1 

8B,9/,8,7,6 

1675 RESTORE 1630 

1688 FOR i=1 TO 32 

1698 READ ai (i) 

17@@ NEXT 

1710 FOR i xd TO 32 

1720 READ mti! 

1730 NEXT i 

1749 RETURN 

i-i BORDER 8: PAPER 8: INK 9: € 

9005 RESTORE 9030: FOR a=USR "a" 
TO USR “a+? 

354109 READ user POKE a,user 

90230 NEXT a: RETURN 

aca DATA 282,60,125, 126,1268, 126,6 
J 

8995 REM a 

9999 REM 8 














SIMON SAYS 





This is a version of the toy of the same name. The computer 
selects a sequence of colors, with accompanying sounds, 
and you must repeat the sequence exactly. There are four 
different colors. The sequence begins with one randomly 
selected color and each time the sequence is repeated 
another color is added. The maximum length of the se- 
quence is from one to ten. 


10 REM simon said... 
26 REM Tim Hartnett 
Peter Shaw 
30 GO SUB 96088: GO SUB 5000 
40 FOR a=1 TO 10 
5S0 LET C“=C$+STR$ (INT (RND£4) 


i TO x 
=4 * (CODE Fen -4.5) 
90 LET t=VAL ciq)? 


~j 
Q 
K. 
Q 
Ai 
a 
H H 


19 PRINT AT 1,7; INK 6;"N ``; I 
NT LAAZAT l-1,7;" ama Nè Le1,7;" 
"120 PAUSE 4 
138 CLS 


q 
158 FOR b=3 TO x 
160 IF INKEYS$«»"" THEN GO TO 16 


B 
170 LET t$-lINKEYS$ 
150 A n tg$=8 THEN GO TO 1782 


2@0 LET Y=4+(CODE t$-45) 
218 PRINT AT u,7; INK u; "AMI" 
>; INK 6; t$; AT JA INK yrd; `` an 
& H y avs eg 
220 BEEP .084,2.S5S4+y 
2368 IF CODE (S CODE (C$ (b)) TH 
EN GO TO 1000 
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240 PAUSE ? 

25.0 CLS 

250 NEXT b 

278 IF x=2@ THEN PRINT "vou def 
eat the machine!"“: INPUT “Press 
yal to Play again", LINE ay: R 


1000 PRINT “You scored ";x-1 
1010 BEEP .02,RND+30 
1020 INPUT “Press Enter to play 


I š 
3099 BORDER 8: PAPER 8: INK Y: C 


300806 FOR a=USR "a" TO USR “a“+? 
20310 READ user: POKE a,user 

23028 NEXT a: RETURN 

3030 DATA 0O,0,0,0,53,7,535,15 

gore DATA 8,8,8,0,192, 224, 248,24. 


3850 DATA 15,15,7,5,0,0,0,0 
gren DATA 248, 248, 224, 162, 8,8,8. 








3D DRIVER 


This is a spectral adaptation of the arcade driver games. You 
are given a 3D view of your car and the road in perspective. 
The road moves from side to side, and you must avoid 
crashing into the side of the road. Use the cursor keys 5 and 
8 to control your car. 


10 REM SD Driver 

20 GO SUB 30080 

3G GO SVE 2080 

da PRINT AT 18.15; INK 4; “ mm; 
AT 16,15 

50 IF P «168 OR p»150 THEN GO T 


6@ PLOT p-10, 159: DRAW -170-trF 
70 PLOT p210,259: DRRU -78B> (Pp - 


PLOT OVER i;p-ifè,i5S3: DRRU ` 

OVER 1; -178 + ip - 10),-155 

Qo PLOT OVER 1i:p+16, 15353: DRAU 
OUER 1; -70+ ip-10) ,-159 

100 LET p=p+4d*111INKEYS="5")3-48et1 
NKEY $= `` 8°") 

110 LET p=P+(INT {RND F20) 10) 

225 LET sSc=sc +2 | 


319808 PLOT p-10, 159: DRA -i70-típ 
-10),-159 

10310 PLOT p+10, 159: DRAN -79+(P — 
10), -159 

1926 PRINT AT 15, 15, FLASH 1; IN 
A 2; " tU; 16,1 

1030 FOR a=iéH TO sa: ate «05,23: 
BEEP .@@08,a: NEXT 

104.0 PRINT AT 1,18; a PAPER 1; “YOU 


€ 
1050 INPUT “Press “; INK 6; “ENTE 
AU; INK ?; ` to play again “ LIN 
= as: GO TO 30 


74 


3D DRIVER * 75 


i320 GO TO 5a 


7000 REM 


5008 BORDER @: PAPER 0: INK 7: € 


LS 
celo LET p 
8020 LET s5 


5048 PRINT AT 0,9, PAPER 1;" 


c zo 





5998 RETURN 


30080 FOR a 


9838 DATA 


46,192 
3998 REM 


9999 REM 





zUSR "a" TO USR “d"“ +? 
user: POKE a,user 

a: RETURN 
90,0,0,0,235,11,13,3 
8,8,8,8,176,288, 2175, 15 
6,117,267 ,223,208,246, 
102,174,243,251,19,15, 


ab 


cd 
«a 





DROP OUT 


This is a relatively simple game. A ball is placed at the top of a 
high plateau; you have to estimate the force required to 
make it fall into the hole at the bottom of the screen. You do 
this by entering a number between one and nine into the 


computer. 


This program should help you to estimate the distances on 
the screen, which will be of use when you come to write 
programs where the text has to be lined up in the center. 


310 
5,3+1h+2); "e" 


T 
= 


AT 


Leg: 


“Forc 2 ae 
OR a$g« E 1" 


aze TO 8 " 
PRINT AT 3,a;"0 


NEXT 


PRINT Pian ,8; "e" 


INK 1;"L" 
FOR a-1 TO VAL aste 


BEEP .2 
PRINT AT 15,6; 


PRINT pan 15.86t*2; 
BEEP . 
PRINT ATO 15,8+a;` 
NEXT a 
IF VA 


21, 26; PAPER 6; 
BEEP 1,30 


76 


; LINE a$: 
THEN GO TO 5 


NEXT a 





"e 


INK 


ag=h THEN PRINT AT 1 
LET Sc=sc+1: 


PRIN 


9; “SCOR 


DROP OUT + 77 


328 GO TO 48 
2030 FOR a-4 TO 15 
a= 
7020 PRINT AT 3,0; INK 1; penn 






a 
7040 FOR 3=16£ TO 21 


7050 PRINT INK 1.7 


70689 NEXT a 

TOTO PRINT AT 15.5, INK 
7028 LET bast? iRHOrZ ti 
7090 PRINT AT 1€,8+fh+*e2), 
7188 RETURN 

B000 LET sczó 

5010 BORDER 8: PAPER 8: INK 6: C 


is 

5028 LET b=.5 

35998 RETURN 

3008 FOR a-USR "a" TO USR “b“+7 
30109 READ user: POKE a,user 

2082909 NEXT a: RETURN 

s $26. ^ dal 60,126,255 ,255,255, 255 
Pq 

9658 DAT = 128 ,126, 128, 128, 128,12 


29988 REM a b 


+Š 





FREEWAY 


Rushing across a freeway in rush hour is not everybody's 
idea of fun, but that is the point of this game. Two lanes of 
cars, going in opposite directions, have to be avoided; if you 
are hit by a vehicle then you lose one of your five lives. You 
score 10 points for every man safely home. There is a high 
score feature. Use the cursor keys to control your move- 
ment. 


28 GO SUS 39008: LET hi=8 
30 GO SUB 89899 
48 LET v=14: LET h=16: GO SUB 


PRINT AT v, PAPER 8;" `` 
60 LET vav 4 CLRREY 
1) -(INKEYS="7" AND vwa) 


70 LET h=h+(INKEYS="835" AND ACS 


b 5, ,8,aj 
ap TÉ SCREENS (v,h)z"" THEN GO 


TO 1060 

100 PRINT AT v h; PAPER 8; `` £" 
118 LET b$=b§$ (32) +tb$( TO 31) 
129 LET a$-a$t!2 TO )+a$(21i) 
130 IF vz2 THEN GO TO 2000 
150 GO TO 59 

1000 PRINT HT v,h; FLASH 1; “il” 
1018 DIM s$(1,764} 


1020 PRINT AT 0,09; FLASH 5; OVER 


> PAPER 8; INK 2;s$(1) 


1925 Ze @it>@ THEN LET ai=atl-l: 6 


O TO 

1026 IF sc»hi THEN LET hi=sct 
1838 INPUT "Press ENTER to play 
again"; LINE b$ 

1648 GO TO SA 

2000 LET sc-sce«10 

2010 GO TO 48 


78 


$="6" AND h (2 


23; “SCORE 


7420 PRINT 
2830 PRINT 


azi TO mt: 
* ur ` EXT 
7899 RETURN 


FREEWAY + 79 


“TRB 12; "HIGH";hi, TAB 
“iSc”? PAPER 1; 


INK 5 as be 
PAPER 4," 


INK 6'b$'as$ 
" PAPER 1;" 


AT v,h; PAPER 8; `` £"` 


PRINT FT 1,2 
a 


sese BORDER @: PAPER 8: INK 9: C 
L. 

8010 LET sc-e 

go LET a $=" afe ae e ae ai 
8040 LEE b$=" a= die. A» — 4 
ip dèv ` 

358689 LÈT mi= 

8998 RETURN 

9000 FOR a=USR "a" TO USR “e“+F 
g610 READ user: POKE a,user 

3028 NEXT a: RETURN 

38308 DATA 8,1,2,127,235,253,25,5 
2048 DATA 6/2408,16,252,215,187,5 
3058 DATA 0,15,8,63,235,221,26,6 
2068 DATA 8,128,64,254,215,191,2 
9878 DATA 26,28,8,6,62,5,26, 34 








HANGMAN 


This is a version of the well known word game. The compu- 
ter displays a number of dashes corresponding to the num- 
ber of letters in the word. You then enter a letter, and if that 
letter is in the word the letter is displayed and you have your 
next guess. If your guess is wrong the computer starts to 
print the poor man about to be hanged. You have 13 chances 
before the man is put to death, so don't just run through the 
alphabet in sequence as it is unlikely you will get the word. 
When you choose your letter and enter it in the computer, 
the computer will put in all instances of that letter: carrot, 
for instance, has two r's, so both would be entered by the 
computer. As you can see by the listing, this program has an 
extensive dictionary, so the person who is typing in the 
program can still play the game without knowing at once the 


word chosen. If you get tired of this batch of verbiage, 


ENTER your own. 


^ 






ae. 
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10 REM hangman 

20 GO SUB 9908 

30 GO SUB 6000 

4e GO SUB 7000 

50 FOR a=1 TO LEN wf 

68 PRINT “_ “; 

Z8 NEXT a | 

88 INPUT Guess toniy 1 letter 


a 4 
98 LET r=@: FOR a=i TO LEN wg 
10€ IF w$ta)zn$ THEN LET r=r+1 
110 NEXT a 
120 IF f«`8 THEN GO TO 10800 
130 LET tB=tse+nge" `` 


158 LET cg="": OR a=i TO LEN w 
$: LET SCREENS tO, latè) -23: L 
ET ch=c$+d$: NEXT a: IF c$-w$ TH 
EN GO TO Sope 

168 GO TO Ga 
1000 FOR 3-3 TO LEN w$ 
1010 IF d ae =n$ THEN PRINT AT C 
1820 NEXT 3 


31039 GO TO 158 

co PRINT AT 5,19; "1": BEEP 1,- 
O 

2010 PRINT AT 5,8; “You kitted hi 

ami 


2011 PRINT AT 7,8; “the word was 
“AT 


¿us$ 
220 INPUT “Press enter to play 
again "; LINE j$: GO TO 30 

5000 PRINT AT 5,0; "Got it!” 

35010 INPUT “Press enter to play 
again “; LINE ys: GO TO 30 

20009 LET d=d?2: LET h=hk+2: IF h> 
34 THEN LET v=v+2: LET h=1Ë 

2010 PRINT AT v,h; INK 4,n$ 

op2ao PRINT AT INT íd»;2) +2-5,17; 
INK 6; b$(INT tí(d-216) 2») 

5030 IF INT (fd-16) 72) =13 THEN G 
2 TO 2088 

3040 RETURN 

70h00 RESTORE 70060 

7505 FOR asi TO INT (RAND+193S) +1 


U 
w 
0 
bé 
«2 
i" 
t 
3 
m 
^ 
ty 
Sie 
“SA 
ty 
2 
o 
fi 
W 
n 
tw 
v 
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","Chapelil","chariot","ctlasSsic"," 


7040 DATA "doubtet","duckling"," 
dune" ,"duei","dwarf","embank"," 
n> Log", "encounter" ,"engine","en 
gen, “envelope”, “equinox", “fad 
feel, “fence”, filt” "Finish 
"fish", "flag" 
7059 DATA "gauge", gear", «8 rad 
e 
# 
A 


CH" `, g Lass" “gnu » 90 td" “gr 
&","grudge" heart" ,"head"^,"h 
copter", “he dry” 

Svercraft", ",'"imperiat"',"i 
Low”, ji b", =: 
veni le", “ka 
"Labarum"," 
er”, "Leghor 
7060 DATA ” 
“medium”, “me 
"moon" ,"moto 


BOI”: ss 
rC O<. (g Ce 
eR r es 
s pu (y 
c 
ER 
Es 
tv 
m 
J 
fo 
> 


se. Y 


s St 
L BE. ear Q C ON. Gh :O. 19 


a” 


bel 
o 
Y 
po 
ty 
yen 


graph", “par 


"n 
So 
M. 
gwo 
p 
Ó 
"A 
SS = e+ fQ e 


ma ÉÉI O < ec. ` Gr por 


MED 


# 
ence”, revenve",roach", "'savas 
“, Sage", “starp","scare“,“scurr 
","sea”™, “second”, “semaphore”, "Ss 
ententce”., “shampoo” 

7898 DATA “‘tasset", “tatty”, tait 
a", “teeter”, tetiler", “tennis ~“, rt 
ension","tetanus","thick" ","tick" 
."tiger","titanic","toast","toni 
cC","torrid","tribe","umpire","un 
couth™, “understate”, “unruly”, “un 
seat”, “urge” 

7180 DATA "vacuua” , "“valentane” 
vagrant", “valve”, "variable". Rybu 
Lt”, “vein”, visit", "wage", “gatle 
t","warn","warning"," water"."wax 
", weapon" ,"welis","whale","uhir 
" ,“ehippet" “whistle”, “xgiophon 
GERA. AR MOLA 2 Dans". 


BORDER 6: PAPER 0: INK 9: C 


AAA AAA AAA AAA 


RETU 
RESTO 
"9 
RERD 
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*&( 3535.5) 

$ (32) = .. ar 

$ t=; = sa (-) at 

E (3) = we we 

$ {43 = an sa 

$ (ES? = Hs Sa 

$ (6) = ve ee 

$ (73z as ae 

$ i8) = “a Se, va 

$ t9) = sa as 

8h (30) z% sa 
FOI =" ** 

$ (12) = D? va 

gan zt A ex se 

=16: LET U=0 

Ger 

RE sove: FOR a-USR "a" 
“a 

User: POKE a,user 


a: Tel 


6,8, 
4,24,56,240,224,0.0,0 
,6,0,255,255,0,0,0 

4,24,24,24,24,24,24,2 


,0,102,4102,0,0,0,0 





VIDEO 
SALESMAN 


How long can you last in the dog-eat-dog world of Video 
salesmanship? In this program you buy and sell Video Re- 
corders to make a profit. You buy Video Recorders at $200 
each, then choose the price to sell them at. The number of 
recorders you sell in any week depends on the selling price 
and on the situation of the Video market (this is displayed by 
the computer before each turn). 

You should be careful when buying stock since if you fail 
to sell the recorders one week you cannot sell them the next 
week. The game lasts for five weeks and you start out with a 
capital of $1,000. 


14 REH Video Salesman 

20 REM 

30 GO SUB 5000 

40 INPUT AT 22,8; AT 8,6; “How m 


any players "; LINE p$;Af 16,6," 
Press Enter To Play “; 22,50; 
LINE a 


$ 

S@ LET p=VAL p$: IF p«1 THEN € 
D TO 40 

55 DIM S(p): DIM ctp): FOR a=i 
TO p: LET c(a) =1000: NEXT a 

60 FOR w=1 TO 5 

70 FOR L=1i TO p 

75 IF ctt3 208 THEN PRINT “sat 
esman “;i,.. "You have not got eno 
ugh Boney tobuy any stock”: NEXT 
t: NEXT w: GO TO 278 


98 PRINT “Salesman “;i,“Sates 
`: S (1) 
“5 PRINT '"Cash in hand “ctil? 


84 
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1066 GO SUB 2000 
P ciet EAT *"Local & National ne 


“20 PRINT h$ 

130 INPUT AT 15,68; AT 8,8, "How m 
any recorders Witt you Stock 
this week (£200 ea) “;re; AT 5,0 
¿“How much will you Charge per 

recorder ";ch;HT 15,5,"Press E 
ater to continue"; LINE a$ 

en IF fesf20Q)c(l) THEN GO TO 1 


1484 CLS 
150 PRINT "satesman `; L 
160 LET Sa=th#t18) v (ch/1@)} 
170 IF sacre THEN LET sa=re 
188 PRINT ""cash in hand "``; £ (L) 
190 LET sS {tj} =INT sa 
pee PRINT ’“sates this week “,s 
230 LET pr=1s (1) Ch) — (re #2090) 
228 PRINT *"profit “; pr 
238 LET cit)=ctL)I Apr 
2408 PRINT "New balance "`; € 
259 INPUT “Press enter to 
nue "; LINE af: NEXT ti 
266 NEXT Ww 
990 STOP 
2008 LET h=INT (RND#29) +1 
206310 IF hb»10 THEN GO TO 2500 
2020 RESTORE 2000 
20306 FOR a=i TO INT t:RNDx*6) +1: E 
EAD h$: NEXT a 


2858 DATA "This is world cup wed 
K!","E.T.has just been released 
ON video offically“, Video rec 
orders go down in price ","Speci 
at offers on btank tapes","It's 
getting near christmas”, New vid 
20 tape hire shop opens in town" 
25008 RESTORE 2500 
2518 FOR a=i TO INT (RND#5) +1: R 
a 


CL) 
conta 


2530 DATA "Infilation hits video 
industry“, “Cheap video discsbeco 
me popular","Cabte television cu 
ts sales”, Cinema has increased 
popularity", "Stump in video indu 


stry” 
5208 BORDER 8: PAPER 0: INK 9: € 
3998 RETURN 





DAM BUSTERS 


While flying back from a mission in Europe you have engine 
trouble and begin to lose altitude. The only safe place to land 
is in the river. Unfortunately there is a Dam in your way, so 
you will have to blow this up. Use the 0 key to drop your 
bombs. 


40 REM Daa Busters 

20 GO SUB 9000: LET hi eg 

30 GO SUB 8000 

40 GO SUD 7000 

sa FOR v=1 TO 15 

55 PRINT AT v-1,0; PAPER 8B," 


60 FOR h=6 TO 31 
70. PRINT AT v,h; INK 6, PAPER 


80 IF SCREENS tfv,h+G6) <>” " THE 
N GO TO 1806 
9o IF INKEY$="0" THEN GO SUB E 


9o LET SCi=SC+i 
(¿00683 AND ch-1)€*«101.01 £F 
ND Chza8),9 


185 IF ch=0 THEN GO TO 128 


118 IF (SCREENS (13,16)-" " AND 
SCREENS (13,17)=" " AND SCREENS 


fIS,18) =" a] THEN LET ch=8: PRI 

NT AT 13,9 Ur 

RT 14,20, TNK 2; PAPER 1; WW 
WÉI TO 13,16, PAPER 


v 
495 GO TO 1500 
R SS. di éd AT v+i,h; INK 5; PAPE 
218 PRINT AT v,h; PAPER 6; INK 
5; Ren ** 


228 LET h=h+1: IF h>38 THEN LET 
Yy=Y+21: LET h=@ 


86 
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240 PRINT AT v+1,h; INK 5; PAPE 
e * LE ya 
258 PRINT AT v,h; PAPER 8; INK 


266 LET h=h+1: IF h»30 THEN LET 
v=Y+1: LET bast 
er UNE BE vi2,h; PAPER B; IN 


K 
280 LET bi-h 

290 FOR b=Y+1 TO 14 

295 BEEP .@1,b 

388 PRINT AT b,bi; PAPER 8; INK 
5; ” "HT b+1,b1;"%" 

318 PRINT AT v,h; INK 6; PAPER 


329 LET hzh*1: IF h>38 THEN LET 
v=wv+1: LET hz 

330 IF ERE ENS (b2,b31)«€»" " TH 
EN GO TO Ses 

235 PRINT AT v-i, al,  “ 

348 NEXT b 

256 PRINT AT b,bi; PAPER 8;" `` 
360 LET h=h-1 

356 RETURN 

5886 FOR b=b TO bei 

518 PRINT HT b,bl; PAPER 8; " “; 
AT b«1,b1; INK 5; `ÜË`` 

520 NEXT b 

225 LET h=h-31: PRINT AT b,bi; P 
APER 8;" > 

5308 RETURN 

1000 FOR a-v TO 15 

1010 PRINT AT a,h+1; PAPER Ej" 

“¿AT a+i,h+i; INK 6; ` Mu» `` 

14824 BEEP 2.5, -a: NEXT a 

1030 GO TO 1518 

150808 LET SC=SC+188: PRINT AT Q,1 
2; “GAME OVER“ 

see PRINT AT 5, 18, “You Scored ” 


1520 IF St>hi THEN LET hi=sc 
1538 PRINT AT 18,6; “Highest Scor 


i 
1540 INPUT "Press Enter To Ptay 
Again -; LINE a$: GO TO 30 


7010 PRINT AT 13,0; PAPER 1;" 
7828 PRINT HT 14,90; PAPER 1;" 
7838 PRINT AT 15,0; PAPER 1;" 
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7840 PRINT AT 12,16; INK 2; "BA": 
,16; PAPER 1; MM”: PAPER 0; — 

¿RT 14,16; PAPER 1," ; PA 

6; K”;AT 15,16; PAPER 1; "EMEN 

FOR a=1 TO 4 W 

PRINT PAPER 2;". 


NEXT a 
7998 RETURN 
3000 BORDER 0: PAPER 8: INK 9: C __ 











3809 FOR a=USR "a" TO USR “i“+? — 
9010 READ user: POKE a,User 

9028 NEXT a: RETURN 

29838 DATA 56,68,63,63,63,7,0,80 

90848 DATA 8,0, 1258,255,255,255,25 


9950 DATA 8,0,63,255,255,255,255 
sese DATA Q,Q,224,246,248,248, 24 
3678 DATA 0,0,220,1265,126,220,0. — 


a 
3089 DATA 8,8,25,254,30,14,0,0 
38989 DATA 36,60,24,50,60,24,0,0 
9198 DATA 125,1252,2524,240,245,25 
2,254,255 

3110 DATA 254,255,255,255,255,25 
5,255,255 

3999 REM a b c d e £ gh i | 
9999 REM k m gp = A h B — 








How to Write 
Better 
Programs 


By Tim Hartnell, series editor 





There are a number of fine programs in this book, and many 
of the regular computer magazines contain others. But no 
matter how good the programs from published sources are, 
you are certain to get more pleasure from running them if 
they have been partially or completely written by you. 
Putting your personal stamp on programs, altering them to 
reflect your wishes and creativity, is an excellent way to 
improve the programs, and eventually, of course, you'll 
become a better and more imaginative programmer. 

Programs in magazines, and in books like this one, are 
ideal as starting points for your own developments. You may 
also find that advertisements for software packages can be 
fruitful “idea-starters”. You only need to read the descrip- 
tion of what the commercially available program does, and 
you will have the first step toward creating your own 
program. You have to be careful, of course, not to infringe 
copyright either in the screen displays, in the name of the 
program, or the names of the “characters” within the pro- 
gram. However, you will probably find that at a certain point 
in its development the program will take on a life of its own, 
growing and evolving away from the original scenario, until 
you eventually have a completely new game concept and 
implementation. 

Whatever you do, be careful not to pass off other people's 
work as your own. By all means adapt and improve pub- 
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lished programs, but do not then present them to magazines 
as if they were originals. | have lost count of the number of 
times one of my own programs, from one of my books, has 
been submitted to me for publication. 

Always watch out for new ideas as you look through 
books, game and computer magazines, or wander through 
video.game arcades. It may be worth keeping notes of ideas 
you come across for games, for character shapes, for 
sounds, for dramatic endings and so on. Thus you will never 
be short of ideas, and you will also be able to merge the 
material together to produce better games which hold the 
player's attention for longer. 

Games tend to fall into one of three categories, and it is 
worth making sure of the category into which your proposed 
program will fall before you start to program, since the 
category of game materially alters the programming ap- 
proach. This is not to say that, as you develop a program, it 
will not move from one category into another, nor that a 
particular game might not extend across two categories, but 
it is nevertheless useful to keep the various groups separate 
in your mind, just to clarify your thoughts. The three catego- 
ries are: 


1. Board games 

2. “Arcade” (that is, highly visual, fast moving, noisy, real 
time) games 

3. Games of chance (such as Roulette and Snap). 


In board games, the quality of play is more important than 
lightning-fast response, while the arcade-type programs 
must be kept moving at all costs, even if some “intelligence” 
from your Martian intruders must be sacrificed to achieve 
this. Games of chance depend more on their ease of play 
("user-friendly" inputs), and an approach to true random- 
ness, than do either of the other categories. 

You will find that games programs tend to fall into types, 
which are subdivisions of the three above mentioned cate- 
gories. Many board games are variants of chess or checkers; 
many arcade games started off life as Space Invader-type 
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games; and games of chance started off in the “real world" 
of dice and cards. Looking at a program description, or a 
games machine, and trying to categorize the game you see 
can help trigger new ideas which fit within that particular 
game's genre. 

There is a school of thought within programming—gener- 
ally called "structured programming"—which believes that 
discipline at the beginning of the games-writing process is 
essential. While less interesting than sitting down at the 
computer right away, a much better program is produced in 
the end. | once wrote a program called Dome Dweller, a 
simulation program in which the player is in charge of a 
"lunar dome" and must decide which products to manufac- 
ture and sell in order to buy oxygen and food for the station's 
inhabitants. (This program was used in my book The Book of 
Listings, written with Jeremy Ruston, and published by the 
BBC.) Once I had decided the overall scenario, | worked out 
the screen display, and came up with an idea as follows: 


Oxygen supplies are low 

There are 96 people living within your dome in year 3 

Money credit is $5,693 

Annual maintenance charge is $226 

Oxygen tanks hold 811 units 

Oxygen costs $8 per unit 

Each dome dweller needs 5 units a year 

Food stocks stand at 2122 

Each dweller needs 3 units a year ($6 each, $576 for dome. 
This will last 7 years at present population.) 

You can trade your unique lunar sculptures with the 
people who live in other domes. You use up 2 units of 
oxygen making each one, and sell them for $30. 


As you can probably guess from this "sample printout", 
the idea of the program is to decide how many "unique lunar 
sculptures" you must make and sell in order to buy oxygen 
and food, and to pay the "annual maintenance" charge. The 
problem with this particular program is that making each 
sculpture uses up oxygen, so you must balance your wish to 
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make money against the need to use the oxygen intelli- 
gently. 

You may well wish to try writing such a program yourself. 
You should end up with an enjoyable program, and writing it 
will do much to help you develop your programming skills. 
The first thing to do is to make a list of what the program has 
to do: 


Set up the needed variables 

Tell the player the “state of the dome” 

Ask how much oxygen to be bought 

Check if can afford this, if so buy it, if not go back and ask 
again 

Ask how much food to be bought 

Check if can afford this, if so buy it, if not go back and ask 
again 

Update oxygen quantity 

Update food quantity 

Reduce money left total 

Ask how many items of sculpture to be made 

Check if there is enough oxygen to make this many, if not 
go back and ask again 

Reduce oxygen quantity by amount needed to make the 
number of sculptures specified, increase money total to 
reflect value of sculptures made 

Increase the population total slightly, add one to the 
"current year" 

Check if there is enough food in stocks to feed whole 
population 

Check if there is enough oxygen for whole population 

Check if there is any money 

If any of these conditions are negative (e.g. not enough 
food) send action to an "end of game" routine 

If all are positive, loop back to tell the player the state of 
the dome, and continue to circle 


You could probably write a Dome Dweller program using 
the list above, together with the "sample printout" informa- 
tion. There is, however, a secret | should like to share with 
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you which unlocks programming problems almost instantly. 
You can actually write all the vital parts of a program in 
minutes, so you can see the raw framework of a program like 
this running long before you fill in the details. And once you 
have a framework you can work on it for as long as you like, 
knowing as you do so that—at every moment in program 
development—you have a working program. You do not 
have to wait until the end until you can run it to see how you 
are going. The secret is to hold the entire program within a 
series of subroutine calls, all held within a perpetual loop. 
Here's how it could work with this program. The very first 
lines you enter in your computer are as follows: 


10 REM DOME DWELLER 

20 GOSUB 1000: REM ASSIGN VARIABLES 

30 GOSUB 2000: REM PRINT OUT STATE OF DOME 

40 GOSUB 3000: REM OXYGEN 

50 GOSUB 4000: REM FOOD 

60 GOSUB 5000: REM SCULPTURE 

70 GOSUB 6000: REM UPDATE POPULATION 

80 GOSUB 7000: REM CHECK ON STATE OF DOME 

90 IF (all conditions positive, from GOSUB 7000) THEN 
GOTO 30 

100 REM End of game... 


As you can see once you have the master loop set up in 
this way, it is relatively simple to fill in each of the subrou- 
tines one by one, testing each as you do so, and elaborating 
each one so that you end up eventually with a very good 
program. The only thing you need now is a list of the 
variables which you will use with the program. 

| find the best way to do this is to use explicit names for 
variables so that when you are programming you do not have 
to spend time checking, for example, whether AA stands for 
the population, or the number of units of oxygen used up in 
making each item of sculpture. To make programs as easy as 
possible to transfer between different computers you can 
stick to two letter variable names, or you can take advantage 
(if your computer allows it) of long names (such as OXYUSE 
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for the amount of oxygen used) for variables. Then you have 
no doubts whatsoever as to the meaning of each variable 
name. To show how this can work, and to illustrate a further 
advantage of explicit variable names, here are the variables 
used in Dome Dweller: 


FOLK—population of dome 

CASH—money in treasury 

FOOD- —food stocks on hand 

FOODCOST—how much each unit of food costs 

FOODNEED—how many units of food were consumed per 
person per year e 

ARTCOST—how much oxygen was used up making each 
piece of sculpture 

ARTPAY—how many dollars each piece of sculpture was 
sold for 

OXY—oxygen stocks on hand 

OXYNEED—how many units of oxygen were consumed 
per person per year 

OXYCOST—how much each unit of oxygen cost to buy 

REPAIR—the cost of annual repairs to the dome 

YEAR—the year of the dome’s life 


Using explicit variable names in this way—although they 
use up more memory than single or double-letter variable 
names—makes it very simple to follow through a program, 
working out what each section of the program actually does. 
Moreover, and this is the further advantage mentioned, it is 
very easy when writing the program to insert the formula 
required for calculations. By this ! mean that if, for example, 
you wished to include (as l do in this program) an indication 
of how much oxygen is needed for each year, you simply 
multiply the number of people in the dome (FOLK) by the 
number of oxygen units each person needs each year (OXY- 
NEED). You can then include within the printouts for the 
state of the dome a line like: 


PRINT "THERE ARE"; FOLK; "IN THE DOME" 
PRINT "IN YEAR"; YEAR 
PRINT "EACH PERSON NEEDS"; OXYNEED; "UNITS OF" 
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PRINT “OXYGEN EACH YEAR,”; 
OXYNEED*FOLK;" NEEDED" 
PRINT "FOR THEWHOLE DOME" 


It also makes it very easy to check on whether purchases are 
possible. For example, to buy food, you could say: 


PRINT “HOW MUCH FOOD WILL YOU BUY?” 
INPUTA 
IF AFFOODCOST ) CASH THEN GOTO (get another A) 


So the suggestions given here for improving your pro- 
grams by the use of "structured programming" include the 
following: 


—draw up a sample printout, or mock-up of the final 
screen display 

—draw up a list of what the program has to do each time 
through a "master control loop" 

—change this list to a series of subroutine calls 

—use explicit variable names if possible 


It is useful if you are designing programs for others to use 
to ensure that it is quite clear what the player should do 
when running the program. There is little point, especially 
when memory is limited, in including a long set of instruc- 
tions within the program, but you should certainly write 
such instructions down. In addition, user prompts should be 
explicit (such as ENTER THE NUMBER OF GOES YOU WANT) 
and should include warnings of the limits which will be 
placed on the input (HOW MANY CARDS WILL YOU START 
WITH: 1, 2 OR 32, for instance). 

You cannot assume that you will be present every time a 
program is run, so you should do your best to make it as 
foolproof as possible. If you can, add error-trapping rou- 
tines to the program to ensure that a mistake in entering a 
choice earlier on in the program will not cause it to crash or 
come up with stupid results later on. 
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If you read through this section of the book several times 
and try to apply the ideas to your own programming work, 
you should find your work quality improves significantly, 
and also that you can spend more time improving and 
embellishing a program and less in the raw mechanical task 
of getting the thing running. 


GLOSSARY 


A 


Accumulator—the place within the computer in which 
arithmetic computations are performed and where the 
results of these computations are stored. 

Algorithm—the series of steps the computer follows to solve 
a particular problem. 

Alphanumeric—this term is usually used in relation to a 
keyboard, as in “it is an alphanumeric keyboard”, which 
means that the keyboard has letters as well as numbers. It 
is also used to refer to the "character set" of the computer. 
The character set comprises the numbers and letters the 
computer can print on the screen. 

ALU (Arithmetic/Logic Unit)—the part of the computer which 
does arithmetic (such as addition, subtraction) and where 
decisions are made. 

AND—a Boolean logic operation that the computer uses in 
its decision-making process. It is based on Boolean alge- 
bra, a system developed by mathematician George Boole 
(1815-64). In Boolean algebra the variables of an expres- 
sion represent a logical operation such as OR and NOR. 

ASCII—stands for American Standard Code for Information 
Exchange, the most widely used encoding system for 
English language alphanumerics. There are 128 upper and 
lower case letters, digits and some special characters. 
ASCII converts the symbols and control instructions into 
seven-bit binary combinations. 

Assembler—a program which converts other programs writ- 
ten in assembly language into machine code (which the 
computer can understand directly). Assembly language is 
a low level programming language which uses easily mem- 
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orized combinations of two or three letters to represent a 
particular instruction which the assembler then converts 
so the machine can understand it. Examples of these are 
ADD(add), and SUB (subtract). A computer programmed 
in assembly language tends to work more quickly than one 
programmed in a higher level language such as BASIC. 


BASIC—an acronym for Beginners All-Purpose Symbolic In- 
struction Code. It is the most widely used computer 
language in the microcomputer field. Although it has been 
criticized by many people, it has the virtue of being very 
easy to learn. A great number of BASIC statements resem- 
ble ordinary English. 

Baud—named after Baudot, a pioneer of telegraphic com- 
munications. Baud measures the rate of transfer of infor- 
mation and is approximately equal to one bit per second. 

BCD—an abbreviation for Binary Coded Decimal. 

Benchmark—a test against which certain functions of the 
computer can be measured. There are a number of so- 
called “standard Benchmark tests,” but generally these 
only test speed. This is rarely the aspect of a microcompu- 
ter that is of most interest to the potential buyer. 

Binary—a numbering system that uses only zeros and ones. 

Bit—an abbreviation for Binary Digit. This is the smallest unit 
of information a computer circuit can recognize. 

Boolean Algebra—the system of algebra developed by mathe- 
matician George Boole which uses algebraic notation to 
express logical relationships (see AND). 

Bootstrap—a short program or routine which is read into the 
computer when it is first turned on. It orients the compu- 
ter to accept the longer, following program. 

Bug—an error in a computer program which stops the pro- 
gram from running properly. Although it is generally used 
to mean only a fault or an error in a program, the term bug 
can also be used for a fault in the computer hardware. 
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Bus—a number of conductors used for transmitting signals 
such as data instructions, or power in and out ofacompu- 
ter. 

Byte—a group of binary digits which make up a computer 
word. Eight is the most usual number of bits in a byte. 


C 


CAL Computer Assisted Instruction. 

CAL—Computer Assisted Learning. The term is generally 
used to describe programs which involve the learner with 
the learning process. 

Chip—the general term for the entire circuit which is etched 
onto a small piece of silicon. The chip is, of course, at the 
heart of the microcomputer. 

Clock—the timing device within the computer that syn- 
chronizes its operations. 

COBOL—a high level language derived from the words 
Common Business Orientated Language. COBOL is de- 
signed primarily for filing and record-keeping. 

Comparator—a device which compares two things and pro- 
duces a signal related to the difference between the two. 

Compiler—a computer program that converts high level 
programming language into binary machine code so the: 
computer can handle it. 

Complement—a number which is derived from another ac- 
cording to specified rules. 

Computer—a device with three main abilities or functions: 
1) to accept data 
2) to solve problems 
3) to supply results 

CPU— stands for Central Processing Unit. This is the heart of 
the computer's intelligence, where data is handled and 
instructions are carried out. 

Cursor—a character which appears on the TV screen when 
the computer is operating. It shows where the next char- 
acter will be printed. On a computer there are usually 
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“cursor control keys” to allow the user to move the cursor 
around the screen. 


D 


Data—information in a form which the computer can pro- 
cess. 

Debug—the general term for going through a program and 
correcting any errors in it, that is, chasing down and 
removing bugs (see Bug). 

Digital Computer—a computer which operates on informa- 
tion which is in a discrete form. 

Disk/Disc—this is a magnetically sensitized plastic disk, a 
little smaller than a single play record. This is used for 
storing programs and for obtaining data. Disks are consid- 
erably faster to load than a cassette of the same length 
program. The disk can be searched very quickly while a 
program is running for additional data. 

Display—the visual output of the computer, generally on a 
TV or monitor screen. 

Dot Matrix Printer—a printer which prints either the listing of 
a program or that which is displayed on the TV screen. 
Each letter and character is made up of a number of dots. 
The higher the number of dots per character the finer the 
resolution of the printer. 

Dynamic Memory—a memory unit within the computer 
which “forgets” its contents when the power is turned off. 


E 


Editor—this term is generally used for the routine within the 
computer which allows you to change lines of a program 
while you are writing it. 

EPROM—stands for Erasable Programmable Read-Only 
Memory. This is like the ROM in the computer, except that 
it is fairly easy to load material into an EPROM and it 
doesn’t disappear when you turn the power off. EPROMs 
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must be placed in a strong ultra violet light to erase them. 

Error Messages—the information given by a computer where 
there is a fault in the coding during a part of a program, 
usually shown by the computer stopping, and printing a 
word, or a word and numbers, or a combination of num- 
bers only, at the bottom of the screen. This tells you what 
mistake has been made. Common mistakes include using 
the letter O instead of zero in a line, or leaving out a pair of 
brackets, or one of the brackets, in an expression, or 
failing to define a variable. 


F 


File—a collection of related items of information organized 
in a systematic way. 

Floppy Disk—a relatively cheap form of magnetic disk used 
for storing computer information, and so named because 
it is quite flexible (see Disk/Disc). 

Flow Chart—a diagram drawn up before writing a program, 
in which the main operations are enclosed within rectan- 
gles or other shapes and connected by lines, with arrows 
to represent loops, and decisions written at the branches. 
It makes writing a program much easier because traps 
such as infinite loops, or non-defined variables can be 
caught at an early stage. It may not be worth writing a flow 
chart for very short programs, but generally a flow chart 
aids in creating programs. 

Firmware—there are three kinds of “ware” in computers: 
software "temporary" programs; hardware like the ROM 
which contains permanent information; and firmware in 
which the information is relatively permanent, as in an 
EPROM (see EPROM). 

Flip-Flop—a circuit which maintains one electrical condition 
until changed to the opposite condition by an input signal. 

FORTRAN—an acronym for FORmula TRANSIation, this is a 
high-level, problem orientated computer language for 
scientific and mathematical use. 
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G 


Gate—an electrical circuit which, although it may accept one 
or more incoming signals, only sends out a single signal. 
Graphics—pictorial information as opposed to letters and 

numbers. 


H 


Hard Copy—computer output which is in permanent form. 

Hardware—the physical parts of the computer (also see 
software and firmware). 

Hexadecimal (Hex)—a numbering system to the base sixteen. 
The digits zero to nine are used, as well as the letters A, B, 
C, D, Eand F to represent numbers. A equals 10, B equals 
11, C equals 12, and so on. Hex is often used by micropro- 
Cessor users. 

Hex Pad—a keyboard designed specifically for entering hex- 
adecimal notation. 

High Level Language—a programming language which allows 
the user to talk to the computer more or less in English. In 
general, the higher the level of the language (that is, the 
closer it is to English), the longer it takes for the computer 
to translate it into a language it can use. Lower level 
languages are far more difficult for human operators but 
are generally executed far more quickly. 


Input—the information fed into the computer via a key- 
board, a microphone, a cassette or a disk. 

Input/Output (I/O Device)—a device which accepts informa- 
tion or instructions from the outside world, relays it to the 
computer, and then, after processing, sends the informa- 
tion out in a form suitable for storing, or in a form which 
could be understood by a human being. 
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Instruction—data which directs a single step in the process- 
ing of information by the computer (also known as a 
command). 

Integrated Circuit—a complete electronic circuit imprinted 
on a semiconductor surface. 

Interíace—the boundary between the computer and a pe- 
ripheral such as a printer. 

Interpreter—a program which translates the high level lan- 

 guage fed in by the human operator, into a language 
which the machine can understand. 

Inverter—a logic gate that changes the signal being fed in, to 
the opposite one. 

Interactive Routine—part of a program which is repeated 
over and over again until a specified condition is reached. 


J 


jump Instruction—an instruction which tells the computer to 
go to another part of the program, when the destination of 
this move depends on the result of a calculation just 
performed. 


K 


K—this relates to the size of the memory. Memory is usually 
measured in 4K blocks. 1K contains 1,024 bytes. 

Keyword—the trigger word in a line of programming, usually 
the first word after the line number. Keywords include 
STOP, PRINT and GOTO. 


L 


Language—computer languages are divided into three sec- 
tions: high level languages, such as BASIC, which are 
reasonably close to English and fairly easy for humans to 
use; low level languages, such as Assembler, that use 
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short phrases which have some connection with English 
(ADD for add and RET for return, for instance); and 
machine code which communicates more or less directly 
with the machine. 

LCD—this stands for Liquid Crystal Diode. Some computers 
such as the TRS-80 Pocket Computer use an LCD display. 

LED—this stands for Light Emitting Diode. The bright red 
numbers which are often used on watch or clock displays 
are made up of LEDs. 

Logic—the mathematical form of a study of relationships 
between events. 

Loop—a sequence of instructions within a program which is 
performed over and over again until a particular condition 
is satisfied. 


M 


Machine Language or Machine Code—an operation code 
which can be understood and acted upon directly by the 
computer. 

Magnetic Disk—see Disk and Floppy Disk. 

Mainframe—computers are generally divided into three 
groups, and the group a computer falls into depends more 
or less on its size. The TS-1000 you are using is a micro- 
computer; medium sized computers are known as mini- 
computers; and the giant computers that you sometimes 
see in science fiction movies are mainframe computers. 
Until 15 years ago mainframe computers were, in practical 
terms, the only ones available. 

Memory—there are two types of memory within a computer. 
The first is called ROM (read-only memory); this is the 
memory that comes already programmed on the compu- 
ter, which tells the computer how to make decisions and 
how to carry out arithmetic operations. This memory is 
unaffected when you turn the computer off. The second 
type is RAM (random access memory). This memory holds 
the program you type in at the keyboard or send in via a 
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cassette or disk. In most computers the computer "for- 
gets" what is in RAM when you turn the power off. 

Microprocessor—the heart of any computer. It requires pe- 
ripheral unit interfaces, such as a power supply and input 
and output devices, to act as a microcomputer. 

MODEM—stands for Modulator Demodulator. This is a de- 
vice which allows two computers to talk to each other over 
the telephone. The computers usually use a cradle in 
which a telephone receivér is placed. 

Monitor—this has two meanings in computer terms. One 
meaning is a television-like display. A monitor has no 
facility for tuning television programs, and usually the 
picture produced on a monitor is superior to that pro- 
duced by an ordinary television. The second meaning of a 
monitor relates to ROM. The monitor of a computer is 
described as the information it has built in when you buy 
it. This information allows it to make decisions and carry 
out arithmetic computations. 

Motherboard—a framework to which extra circuits can be 
added. These extra circuits often give the computer facili- 
ties which are not built-in, such as that of producing sound 
or of controlling a light pen. 

MPU—an abbreviation for Microprocessor Unit. 


N 


Nano-second—a nano-second is one thousand billionth of a 
second, the unit of speed in which a computer or a 
memory chip is often rated. 

Non-Volatile Memory—memory which is not lost when the 
computer is turned off. Some of the smaller computers 
such as the TRS-80 Pocket Computer have non-volatile 
memory. The batteries hold the program you enter for 
several hundred hours. 

Not—a Boolean logic operation that changes a binary digit 
into its opposite. 
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Null String—a string which contains no characters. It is 
shown in the program as two double quote marks, without 
anything between them. 

Numeric—pertaining to numbers as opposed to letters (that 
is, alphabetic). Many keyboards are described as being 
alphanumeric which means both numbers and letters are 
provided. 


O 


Octal—a numbering system which uses eight as the base, 
and the digits 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. The Octal system is 
not used very much nowadays in microcomputer fields. 
The Hexadecimal system is more common (see Hexadeci- 
mal). 

Operating System—the software or firmware generally pro- 
vided with the machine that allows you to run other 
programs. 

OR—an arithmetic operation that returns a 1, if one or more 
inputs are 1. 

Oracle—a method of sending text messages with a broadcast 
television signal. A teletext set is required to decode the 
messages. 

Output—information or data fed out by the computer to 
such devices as a TV-like screen, a printer or a cassette 
tape. The output usually consists of the information which 
the computer has produced as a result of running a 
program. 

Overflow—a number too large or too small for the computer 
to handle. 


P 


Pad—see Keypad. 

Page—often used to refer to the amount of information 
needed to fill one TV screen, so you can talk about seeing 
a page of a program, the amount of the listing that will 
appear on the screen at one time. 
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PASCAL—a high level language. 

Peripheral—anything which is hooked onto a computer, for 
control by the computer, such as a disk unit, a printer or a 
voice synthesizer. 

Port—a socket through which information can be fed out of 
or in to a computer. 

Prestel—the British telecom name for a system of calling up 
pages of information from a central computer via the 
telephone and displaying them on a television screen. Á 
similar commercial version in the United States is known 
as The Source. 

Program—in computer terms program has two meanings. 
One is the list of instructions that you feed into a compu- 
ter, and the second is used as a verb; as in “to program a 
computer.” 

PROM—stands for Programmable Read Only Memory. This 
is a device which can be programmed, and once it is then 
the program is permanent (see also EPROM and ROM). 


R 


Random Access Memory (RAM)—the memory within a com- 
puter which can be changed at will by the person using the 
computer. The contents of RAM are usually lost when a 
computer is turned off. RAM is the memory device that 
stores the program that you type in and also stores the 
results of calculations in progress. 

Read-Only Memory (ROM)—in contrast to RAM, information 
in ROM cannot be changed by the user of the computer, 
and the information is not lost when the computer is 
turned off. The data in ROM is put there by the manufac- ` 
turers and tells the computer how to make decisions and 
how to carry out arithmetic computations. The size of 
ROM and RAM is given in the unit K (see K). 

Recursion—the continuous repetition of a part of the pro- 
gram. 

Register—a specific place in the memory where one or more 
computer words are stored during operations. 
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Reserved Word—a word that you cannot use for a variable in 
a program because the computer will read it as something 
else. An example is the word TO. Because TO has a 
specific computer meaning, most computers will reject it 
as a name for a variable. The same goes for words like 
FOR, GOTO and STOP. 

Routine—this word can be used as a synonym for program, 
or can refer to a specific section within a program (see also 
Subroutine). 


S 


Second Generation—this has two meanings. The first applies 
to computers using transistors, as opposed to first genera- 
tion computers which used valves. Second generation can 
also mean the second copy of a particular program; subse- 
quent generations are degraded by more and more noise. 

Semiconductor—a material that is usually an electrical insula- 
tor but under specific conditions can become a conductor. - 

Serial—information which is stored or sent in a sequence, 
one bit at a time. 

Signal—an electrical pulse which is a conveyor of data. 

Silicon Valley —the popular name given to the area in Califor- 
nia where many semiconductor manufacturers are lo- 
cated. 

SNOBOL—a high level language. 

Software—the program which is entered into the computer 
by a user which tells the computer what to do. 

Software Compatible—this refers to two different computers 
which can accept programs written for the other. 

Static Memory—a non-volatile memory device which retains 
information so long as the power is turned on, but does 
not require additional boosts of power to keep the mem- 
ory in place. 

Subroutine—part of a program which is often accessed many 
times during the execution of the main program. A sub- 
routine ends with an instruction to go back to the line after 
the one which sent it to the subroutine. 
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T 


Teletext —information transmitted in the top section of a 
broadcast television picture. It requires a special set to 
decode it to fill the screen with text information. Teletext 
messages can be transmitted by cable or over phone lines. 
Examples of this are the Prestel service in Britain and The 
Source in the United States. 

Teletype—a device like a typewriter which can send informa- 
tion and also receive and print it. 

Terminal—a unit independent of the central processing unit. 
It generally consists of a keyboard and a cathode ray 
display. 

Time Sharing—a process by which a number of users may 
have access to a large computer which switches rapidly 
from one user to another in sequence, so each user is 
under the impression that he or she is the sole user of the 
computer at that time. 

Truth Table—a mathematical table which lists all the possible 
results of a Boolean logic operation, showing the results 
you get from various combinations of inputs. 


U 


UHF—Ultra High Frequency (300-3000 megaHertz). 
Ultra Violet Erasing—Ultra violet light must be used to erase 
EPROMS (see EPROM). 


V 


Variable—a letter or combination of letters and symbols 
which the computer can assign to a value or a word during 
the run of a program. 

VDU—an abbreviation for Visual Display Unit. 

Volatile—refers to memory which "forgets" its contents 
when the power is turned off. 
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W 


Word—a group of characters, or a series of binary digits, 
which represent a unit of information and occupy a single 
storage location. The computer processes a word as a 
single instruction. 

Word Processor—a highly intelligent typewriter which allows 
the typist to manipulate text, to move it around, to justify 
margins and to shift whole paragraphs if necessary on a 
screen before outputting the information onto a printer. 
Word processors usually have memories, so that standard 
letters and the text of letters, written earlier, can be 
stored. 
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The A to Z Book of Computer Games (Mcintire, Thomas C., 

Tab Books, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.). 
This is a fine Tab book to give you program ideas and 
ready-to-run programs, although some of the games are a 
disappointment, such as the overly long Othello program 
which does not even play, but simply records the moves 
made by two human players. Others, however, such as 
Fivecard and Hotshot, are well written, and well worth 
entering into your microcomputer. 

BASIC Computer Games (ed. Ahl, David, Creative Computing 

Press, Morristown, New Jersey). 
This is a classic work, the source of more programming 
ideas than any other computer games book ever pub- ` 
lished. | had a meal with David Ahl one night in London 
after a PCW show and discussed the book. He said that 
he'd been in the personal computer field almost before 
there were personal computers, and while many of the 
games in this book do not seem startling now, the fact that 
people could write and play games for computer interac- 
tion at all seemed quite incredible in the late seventies. 
The Checkers program and Life for Two are just a couple of 
the treasures you will find in this splendid program and 
idea source book. 

BASIC Computer Programs for the Home (Sternberg, Charles 

D., Hayden Book Company, Inc., Rochelle Park, New Jersey). 
Traditionally, home computers (when first purchased) 
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have been used for playing games. One reason why they 
have not been used for more serious applications stems 
from the lack of a readily available, comprehensive set of 
home applications programs that were easy to use and 
understand and that satisfied the practical requirements of 
the home. This book provides a set of programs to make 
your computer start earning its keep. The programs pro- 
vide a good cross-section of practical applications; these 
have been designed so as not to rely upon the availability 
of tape or disk-storage devices. The programs cover a wide 
field, and are divided into a number of sections: home 
financial programs (including household expenses and 
income tax recording); car related programs (including 
fuel use and trip planning); "Kitchen Helpmates" (includ- 
ing diet and meal planning programs); scheduling pro- 
grams for home use (including a reminder calendar and a 
couple of programs which | imagine are designed to short 
circuit arguments about which television programs will be 
watched); and "List programs for every purpose" (includ- 
ing Christmas cards, music collections and three versions 
of an address program). 

The BASIC Handbook (Lien, David A., Compusoft Publishing, 

San Diego, California). 
This is an encyclopedia of the BASIC language. Now that 
BASIC is so firmly established throughout the microcom- 
puter world, it is necessary to make its many dialects 
understandable so that programs can be transported be- 
tween different computers. When you have found exactly 
the program you've been looking for, it is very frustrating 
to be unable to run it on your computer. This book 
addresses that problem by discussing in detail just about 
every commonly used BASIC statement, function, opera- 
tor and command. For the most part, BASIC words mean 
the same thing to every computer which recognizes them. 
If a computer does not possess the capabilities of a 
needed or specified word, there are often ways to accom- 
plish the same function by using another word, or combi- 
nation of words. Although the handbook requires some 
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application to transform the information into usable form, 
it is a very valuable reference work indeed. Every BASIC 
word you have ever heard of (and many you may not have 
heard of, such as LE, NE, GOTO-OF, RES and TIME) is 
probably in the book. It may be of limited use to you in 
your early days of computing, but it should become an 
indispensable handbook once you get more involved in 
the subject. 
Beat the Odds, Microcomputer Simulations of Casino Games 
(Sagan, Hans, Hayden Book Company, Inc., Rochelle Park, 
New Jersey). 
The book explains how to play certain casino games 
(trente-et-quarante, roulette, chemin-de-fer, craps and 
blackjack) and gives complete program listings in BASIC 
with commentaries on systems and optimal strategies. 
Professor Sagan (Professor of Mathematics at North Caro- 
lina State University) says he wrote the book in an attempt 
to convince people that, in the long run, they could not 
win—except possibly at blackjack—and to explain some 
popular systems and their pitfalls, and above all to provide 
very realistic computer simulations of the games them- 
selves. He has succeeded in his attempt. The listings are 
possibly longer than other computer versions of the same 
games, but this is because the Sagan versions strictly ` 
duplicate the odds involved in playing the game “in real 
life", and cover all the eventualities that a real game can 
produce. The programs are well-structured, and an exami- 
nation of the listings should give you ideas for improving 
your own programming. 
The Calculator Game Book for Kids of All Ages (Hartman, 
Arlene, Signet Books, New York). 
The book's title says it all, and the names of the games 
(which include Fibonacci Follies, Stretch to Sixty and 
Casting Out 9s) suggest the book's contents. There are 
sorae worthwhile brain-stretching puzzles, and 15 or so 
ideas definitely calling for conversion to computer games. 
33 Challenging Computer Games for TRS-80/Apple/PET 
(Chance, David, Tab Books, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.). 
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Even if you don't have any of the three computers named 
in the title, you will still find the book a goldmine of ideas 
for your own development, and many of them will run, 
with minimal alteration, on any BASIC-using computer. 
Particularly commendable programs are Life Support, 
Scrambled Eggs and Tank Assault. 

Communicating with Microcomputers (Witten, lan H., Aca- 

demic Press, London). 
This is an introduction to the technology of man/computer 
communications for the non-specialist. By placing particu- 
lar emphasis on low-cost techniques associated with small 
systems and personal computers, the reader's attention is 
focused on the positive nature of the “microprocessor 
revolution”—how machines can help people—rather than 
the negative aspects which are often highlighted in the 
non-technical press. The level of the book is suitable for 
the layman with some acquaintance with electronics. The 
final section, on speech communication, provides the 
most fascinating reading. 

Computer Games for Businesses, Schools and Homes (Nahi- 

gian, J. Victor and Hodges, William S., Winthrop Publishers 

Inc., Cambridge, Mass.). 
Some of the programs are a little thin for the size and price 
of the book, but the best ones are well worth adapting to 
run on your computer. The inclusion of long, clear sample 
run printouts ensures that you know exactly what the 
programs will do before you run them. The Tennis and Star 
Trek programs are especially good. 

Games for Home, Travel and Parties (Jensen, Helen, Western 

Publishing Company Inc., Racine, Wisconsin). 
Aimed squarely at children, this book gives some games 
which are simple to program (these include Snakes, Lift- 
Off and Fish), and contains a complete chapter on how to ` 
play chess. 

Home Computers, Questions and Answers, Hardware (Didday, 

Rich, dilithium Press). 
The book has two main purposes. First, it is intended to 
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give readers a real feeling for what is involved in home 
computing, so that they can make rational decisions be- 
fore buying equipment. Second, it is intended to give 
people who have no specialized knowledge of computing 
a general background to the subject, and specifically to 
microcomputers. The book succeeds in imparting enough 
information to ensure you will have little trouble under- 
standing articles about advanced projects in computer 
hobby magazines, advertisements for home computing 
equipment, or other people who do have advanced com- 
puter knowledge. 


Inside BASIC Games (Mateosian, Richard, Sybex). 


This book is a guide, albeit a slightly overwritten one, for 
anyone who wishes to understand computer games. You 
will learn how to write interactive programs in BASIC and 
how the principles of systems development are applied to 
small computers. The book also looks at how the features 
of specific small computer systems have been supported 
in BASIC. The sections of the book include: Arithmetic 
Games, Guessing Games, Time Games, Date Games, Tax- 
man, and programming in "Free BASIC": a structured 
BASIC that is translated manually into the actual BASIC 
instructions to be entered into the computer. Free BASIC 
is not a language; itis a program description medium (like 
flow charts) that has no line numbers, and uses symbolic 
names for subroutines. Additional chapters look at The 
Match-Up Game, Craps and Alien Life. If you can contend 
with the verbiage, you will find this book well worthwhile. 


An Introduction to Personal and Business Computing (Zaks, 
Rodnay, Sybex). 


l had lunch with Rodnay in London during a PCW show 
and he told me that he thought current American predic- 
tions on the growth of the personal computer field were 
grossly pessimistic. He pointed out that the predictions 
current in 1978, when he wrote this book, have been 
proved so inaccurate that would-be prophets should take 
warning and assume that whatever they say will be wrong 
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by a factor of 10 or 100. Despite its age—and computer 
books do age uncommonly quickly—this book is a good 
introduction to the field, explaining in clear, snappy En- 
glish the fundamentals of computer operation. Dr. Zaks 
also gives suggestions on what to look for when buying a 
computer. 

Microsoft BASIC (Knecht, Ken, dilithium Press, Forest Grove, 

Oregon). 
This book presents a complete introduction to program- 
ming in Microsoft BASIC. The concepts presented are 
illustrated with short, working programs. By starting with 
the simplest and most commonly used commands, and 
then progressing on to the more complex BASIC com- 
mands, Mr. Knecht shows how the more powerful ver- 
sions of the language can save valuable programming time 
and effort. 

57 Practical Programs and Games in BASIC (Tracton, Ken, Tab 

Books, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.). 
There are more serious programs than games (of the Chi- 
Square Evaluation and Fibonacci Numbers variety) in this 
book. They are well programmed, and supported by ade- 
quate (if brief) documentation, and by flow charts. The 
Space Wars programs (versions one and two) at the end of 
the book are particularly good. | 

Problems for Computer Solution (Rogowski, Stephen J., Crea- 

tive Computing Press, Morristown, New Jersey). 
This outlines over 50 simple (and a few not-so-simple) 
problems which can be solved by writing a program. There 
are both teacher and student editions of this book; the 
teacher edition has a suggested program and sample run 
printout to solve the difficulty. It is an excellent source for 
educational ideas. 

Stimulating Simulations (Engel, C. W., Hayden Book Com- 

pany, Inc., New Jersey). 
Here, according to the cover, are “12 unique programs in 
BASIC for the computer hobbyist." Inside you will find 
some fascinating programs: Forest Fire, Rare Birds and 
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The Devil's Dungeon are three you are sure to enjoy 
playing, while Diamond Thief (the computer decides who 
has committed the crime, then challenges you to discover 
which of the suspects is guilty) is both well written and 
tightly programmed. 

TAKE TWO! 32 Board Games for 2 Players (Tapson, Frank, A & 

C Black, London). 
This book is aimed at children, but it does give many 
fascinating ideas that could be transformed into computer 
games (even if some of them are duplicated elsewhere in 
the book). 

24 Tested, Ready-to-Run Game Programs in BASIC (Tracton, 

Ken, Tab Books, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.). 
Tab Books are prolific publishers in the microcomputer 
program field, and their books are deservedly successful. 
If nothing else, reading a book such as this one will give 
you ideas for structuring programs neatly, and for writing 
them to ensure the maximum compatibility between dif- 
ferent versions of BASIC. Many of the games, such as Auto 
Rally and Capture the Alien, are (despite their weak titles) 
well thought out, carefully constructed programs. 

1001 Things to Do with Your Personal Computer (Sawush, 

Mark, Tab Books, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.). 
I bought this book at a computer fair in Atlanta, and read it 
(making notes, and turning down page corners) on the 
flight to London. And | still hadn't finished it on arrival. If 
you feel you have come to the end of possible applications 
for your computer, buy this book and discover that you 
have barely scratched the surface. It tells you about writ- 
ing music and stories, aiding a mechanic or a carpenter, 
solving simultaneous equations, astrology, and much, 
much more. 

The World Computer Chess Championship (Hayes, Jean E., and 

Levy, David N. L., Edinburgh University Press, Edinburgh). 
This is a fascinating account of the world's first machine 
versus machine chess championship, held in 1974, when 
the dozen or so computer programs taking part were the 
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only chess programs in existence. The games are analyzed 
in detail, and the final section of the book outlines a 
board-numbering system which you could use if you're 
considering writing your own chess program. The book 
makes you realize how far the computer world has come 
in only a few years. | 
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